STORE  DESIGN 


CANNON  MILLS.  INC,  70  «0KTB 


Here’s  sodnelttirtg  for  soles-minded 
display  directors  and  store  executives 
to  Ihinii  about!  Here  is  actual  proof 
of  Hie  power  of  display.  This 
phenomenal  display  performonce, 
however,  is  just  one  of  many  recenriy 
uncovered  by  the  Pilot  Study  in 
Display  Research  conducted  by  the 
New  Yorh  University  School  of  Retailing. 


You  con  increase  soles  in  your  store —  ' 
in  every  department — by  putting 
good  display  to  proper  use.  No  other 
promotioaol  medio — newspapers, 
radio  or  direct-by-moil  is  os  effective 
os  good  display  AT  THE  POINT 
OF  PURCHASE! 


Competitive  days  face  the  retailer . . . 
you  con  increase  your  store  traffic 
and  volume  by  investing  one-third  of 
your  store  promotion  dollar  in  display! 


The  Nettenel  Assecletien  el  DItpiey 
Industries,  VIsusd  Merctieedlting  Series, 


llepert  Me.  1  cue  he  perches ed  el  the 
pre  pehllsetiee  price  ef  $S.OO,  e  sevings 
ef  $2.S0.  Order  yeur  cepy  ef  this 
inlermetive  displey  reeeerch  repert  ledeyl 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 
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The  .Month  in  Retailing 


1  he  Retailer’.s  Hidden  Resources 
By  Irwin  I).  Wolf 


I’rofitahle  Oedit  I'ractices 
By  .V.  L.  Trotta 


The  Retail  Pricing  Situation 
By  Q.  Forrest  Walker 


Store  Design: 


•Milliron’s— .Modern  at  a  Price 


Downstairs  But  Not  a  Basement 


Showcase  Treatments 


I'he  Basement:  Its  Merchandising  and  Promotion 
By  Joseph  Lorin 


Sub-Teen— .\  New  Star  with  a  Big  Future 


Speedup  in  Bkxk’s  .\d  Department 


Formula  for  a  Good  Meeting 
By  Karen  Gillespie 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 


Mtlliron’s  new  branch  in  the  Westchester  suburban  area 


of  Los  Angeles.  For  story,  see  page  20. 
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SRDGA  representatives  presenting  the  Association’s  viewpoint  on  proposed  labor  legislation  to  the  Senate  Labor  Committee. 
Around  the  table  from  left  to  right.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Ohio,  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Utah,  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Senator  James  E.  Murray,  Montana,  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Illinois,  George  Plant,  Manager  of  Store  Management  and  Per- 
vmnel  Groups,  NRDGA,  S.  J.  Fosdick,  vice-president  and  general  personnel  manager,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Chicago,  who  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  Association,  and  Leonard  Rovins  of  the  Employee  Relations  Service,  NRDGA. 

THE  MONTH  in  RETAILING 


NRDGA  DEFINES  RETAIL  STAND.  ON  LABOR  LAW 

ETAIL  employers  and  employees  in  these  early  months 
of  1949  are  taking  the  first  impact  of  the  nationwide 
drive  to  transform  stores  into  a  unionized  industry.  Both, 
consequently,  have  a  great  deal  more  at  stake  in  the  current 
attempt  to  hammer  out  a  sound  labor  law  than  they  had 
two  years  ago  when  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  enacted.  The 
NRDGA’s  Employee  Relations  Committee,  after  many 
meetings  in  anticipation  of  the  Administration’s  labor  bill, 
drew  up  early  in  February  a  list  of  13  essentials  for  a  just 
labor  law.  Like  all  of  the  more  thoughtful  proposals  which 
have  been  advanced  to  salvage  the  good  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  this  one  seeks  to  achieve  conditions  under  which  man¬ 
agement  and  unions  are  held  to  equal  resp>onsibility  in 
recognizing  the  rights  of  the  employee  and  the  public. 
When  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  announced  hearings  on 
die  legislation,  the  NRDGA  got  the  opportunity  to  present 
its  views.  Its  sp>okesman  was  S.  J.  Fosdick,  vice  president  and 
general  fiersonnel  manager  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group.  (Fosdick,  with  George 
Plant  and  Leonard  Rovins  of  the  Personnel  Group,  went  to 


Washington  as  scheduled  on  February  7.  He  finally  made 
his  app>earance  before  the  Committee  on  February  18,  for 
in  the  meantime  what  had  been  expected  to  be  a  brief,  cut- 
and-dried— and  hopeless— procedure  had  developed  irresisti¬ 
bly  into  a  serious,  time-consuming  investigation.) 

Fosdick  made  it  clear  at  the  start  that  the  retail  industry 
is  not  seeking  laws  that  would  impair  free  and  honest  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  nor  attempting  to  gain  advantages  for 
management  at  the  expense  of  the  just  rights  of  unions  as 
employee  representatives.  He  insisted,  however,  that  sound 
labor  legislation  must  protect  equally  the  public’s  right  to 
a  free  and  continuous  flow  of  consumer  goods  and  services; 
the  employee’s  right  to  bargain  collectively  or  to  refrain 
from  doing  so,  and  to  make  informed  and  intelligent  choices, 
free  from  coercion;  and  management’s  right  to  run  its  busi¬ 
ness  without  being  subjected  to  illegal  practices  and  un¬ 
warranted  interruptions. 

The  following  are  the  13  points  he  recommended  for 
incorporation  in  legislation; 

I .  Freedom  of  sf)eech  should  be  guaranteed  for  both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor. 
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2.  The  “closed  shop”  should  be  banned,  but  the  “union 
shop”  should  be  permissive  subject  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

3.  Individual  employees  should  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  join  or  not  to  join  a  union,  free  from  coercion. 

4.  Unfair  labor  practices  by  unions  as  well  as  employers 
should  be  forbidden,  particularly  with  respect  to: 

a.  Interfering  with  or  otherwise  coercing  employees  in 
the  exercise  of  their  right  to  engage  in  or  refrain 
from  participation  in  union  affairs. 

b.  Striking  for  bargaining  rights  where  another  union 
has  been  certified  or  has  contractual  recognition. 

c.  Conducting  a  secondary  boycott. 

d.  Engaging  in  a  jurisdictional  strike. 

e.  Refusing  to  bargain  collectively  in  good  faith. 

f.  Featherbedding. 

5.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  should  be  re 
quired  to  seek  injunctive  relief  through  the  courts  in 
case  of  illegal  strikes  and  boycotts. 

6.  The  extent  to  which  employees  have  been  organizetl 
should  not  in  itself  be  controlling  on  the  N.L.R.B.  in  de¬ 
termining  appropriate  bargaining  units. 

7.  Supervisors  should  be  excluded  from  bargaining  rights. 

8.  Employees  and  employers,  as  well  as  labor  unions, 
should  be  permitted  to  petition  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  representation  elections;  and  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  permitted  to  petition  for  decertifica¬ 
tion  elections. 

9.  Legal  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  of  union  welfare  funds  to  which 
employers  contribute. 

10.  The  administrative  procedures  for  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges  should 
be  conducted  as  a  function  separate  and  apart  from  the 
judicial  responsibility  of  the  N.L.R.B. 

11.  Unions  should  be  responsible  in  damages  for  breach  ol 
contract  and  other  unlawful  acts. 

12.  .\dequate  procedures  should  be  prescribed  lor  avoid¬ 
ing  strikes  affecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the  nation. 

1 .1.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  should 
l)e  maintained  as  an  independent  agency. 


Fosdick  testifying 
before  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee. 


DEMOCRACY  CAMPAIGN  WORKS  EVERYWHERE 


First  reports  in  on  store  participation  in  the  "Demoa^' 
Works  Here”  campaign,  which  got  under  way  in  mij. 
February,  indicate  that  it  was  the  most  widespread  d 
stration  of  a  patriotic  nature  ever  put  on  by  retailen  i 
peacetime.  Here  are  some  spot  reports: 

Wieboldt’s  six  department  stores  in  Chicago  had  dis] 
contrasting  United  States  and  foreign  “real”  prices  for 
chandise;  set  up  “Democracy  Centers”,  and  used  daily  » 
vertising.  Advertising  Manager  Bill  White  used  the  maj 
news  services  to  do  a  comparison  shopping  job  in  the  U. 
and  behind  the  “Iron  Curtain”— “hardest  thing  we 
tackled,”  he  commented. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  New  York  City,  devoted  wi 
space  to  the  campaign,  and  endorsed  it  in  its  empl 
paper.  The  Macy  Star.  In  addition,  the  program  was  ghc| 
a  send-off  at  a  giant  rally  of  all  Macy’s  employees,  held 
the  store’s  main  floor,  at  which  Kate  Smith  was  a  featui 
artist. 


In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  Asso- 
( iation  and  the  Flatbush  Association  used  coop)erative  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  radio  spots  which  were  followed  up  by 
the  individual  efforts  of  over  500  Brooklyn  retailers. 

In  Asheville,  N.  C.,  a  rally  of  all  retail  employees  was  held 
on  the  opening  date  of  the  campaign  with  the  stores  closed 
for  the  duration  of  the  meeting.  The  University  of  Vermont 
joined  with  the  retailers  of  Burlington  in  a  giant  rally  and 
parade:  while  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  the  campaign  opened 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis,  Lion’s  and  Rotary  Clubs 
which  was  featured  by  a  half-hour  radio  program. 

In  Flint,  Mich.,  as  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  special  editions  of  tht 
daily  paper  featuring  the  campaign  were  issued.  Emporia, 
Kansas,  held  five  rallies  and  luncheon  meetings  in  one  day 
to  mark  the  opening  of  the  campaign  there,  and  in  the  small 
town  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  229  stores  arranged  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  hung  out  flags,  with  United  States  Senator 
Ives  and  Congressman  Hall  joining  local  officials  on  the 
radio  to  endorse  the  campaign. 

In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  enlisted 
hundreds  of  stores  in  an  all-out  display  which  included 
stressing  of  the  campaign  theme  by  the  San  Diego  Council 
of  Churches.  Three  leading  banks  in  Irvington,  N.  ]•, 
joined  160  retail  establishments  in  making  special  displays. 
The  Retail  Trade  Board  of  Boston  sponsored  community 
advertisements  in  the  Boston  dailies. 

Local  civic  groups,  chambers  of  commerce,  church  organ 
izations  and  departments  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation  supported  the  “Democracy  Works  Here”  effort.  A 
partial  count  of  reports  now  in  shows  that  essay  contests 
were  held  in  15  states,  and  that  church  endorsement  of  the 
theme  by  all  religious  groups  was  very  high.  Mainstay  of 
practically  every  promotion  and  display  effort  was  the  effec¬ 
tive  material  supplied  by  The  Sattirtlay  Evening  Post. 

On  the  basis  of  this  early  data  the  value  of  the  campaign 
to  the  nation  and  to  retailers  is  solidly  established.  It  i* 
the  hope  of  the  Association  that  the  work,  begun  so  brilfr 
antly,  will  continue.  A  booklet  by  Lew  Hahn  entitled, 
"We’ve  Made  A  Start— Let’s  Keep  It  Up!”  is  now  on  its  way 
to  NRDGA  members  and  local  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
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"Democracy  Works  Here”  windmv  at  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  used  In  Philadelphia,  Lit  Brothers  used  a  flag  arrangement  atop  a 
campaign  material  extensively,  flanked  by  American  flags.  drum  for  an  interior  display  during  the  “Democracy”  campaign. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  NUDGES  ADMINISTRATION 

The  first  official  evidence  that  anyone  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  sees  some  danger  of  over-deflation  in  the  economy  came 
with  the  liberalizing  amendments  to  Regulation  W  issued 
on  February  28.  In  announcing  the  new  ruling  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  made  public  a  report  showing  that  the  first 
deaease  in  installment  volume  since  the  end  of  the  war— 
and  a  sizable  one,  amounting  to  $145,000,000— had  oc¬ 
curred  Iretween  December  31  and  January  31. 

Many  business  men  who  are  totally  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  government-managed  economy  nevertheless  believe  that 
regulation  of  installment  credit  is  a  legitimate  function  of 
government.  Leaving  that  point  aside,  the  question  still 
remains:  can  government,  when  |x>ssessed  of  direct  econom¬ 


ic  controls,  use  them  wisely,  quickly  and  courageously 
enough  to  head  off  dangerous  extremes  in  economic  devel¬ 
opment?  One  of  the  practical  arguments  raised  against  put¬ 
ting  such  controls  in  the  hands  of  government  is  that  their 
adjustment  will  always  tend  to  lag  behind  the  need. 

Some  business  men  believe  that  even  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  with  its  acute  awareness  of  the  need  for  flexibility, 
nevertheless  did  not  act  quickly  enough  nor  go  far  enough 
in  its  latest  ruling.  But  the  most  disturbing  thing  is  that, 
officially  at  least,  the  Administration  seems  to  regard  the 
Federal  Reserve  action  as  a  sort  of  minority  report,  and 
continues  to  ask  for  powers  with  which  to  head  off  an 
inflation.  Such  jjonderous  plowing  towards  the  wrong  goal 
line  isn’t  likely  to  win  converts  to  the  idea  of  the  govern¬ 
ment-planned  economy.  (Continued  on  page  14) 


The  Edward  Medley  Company  in  New  Haven  used  one  of  its  win-  Family  fashions  tied  in  nicely  with  the  “Let’s  Count  Our  Blessings” 
daws  to  tie  the  campaign  in  with  a  showing  of  Spring  fashions,  poster  at  the  Fredendall  Department  Store,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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Three  examples  of  thousands  of  advertisements  published  by  indi 
itidual  stores  during  the  first  week  of  the  “Democracy  Works  Here 
campaign.  In  many  communities  stores  ran  cooperative  advertise, 
ments  on  the  theme.  A  general  practice  was  a  large  introducton 
ad,  followed  by  repetition  of  the  theme  in  slug  form  in  merchm 
dise  copy  throughout  the  week. 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

APRIL  TRAFFIC  MEETING  MEANS  MONEY  TO  STORES 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  retailing  has  the  cost  of  trans 
portation,_  receiving  and  warehousing  been  so  large  an  item 
in  store  expense.  But  never  before,  either,  have  so  mam 
projects  been  on  foot  to  help  make  the  traffic  dollar  go 
farther.  To  cover  all  these  new  ideas  and  cover  them  thor 
oughly,  the  Traffic  Group  of  NRDGA  has  a  four  day  con 
vention  coming  up,  starting  on  April  25,  at  the  Copley  Pha 
in  Boston.  Interest  in  the  program  is  so  keen  that  mam 
stores  have  indicated  they  will  send  their  controllers  or  stoit 
managers,  or  both,  as  well  as  their  traffic  managers.  Among 
the  features  scheduled  are  complete  expositions  of  median 
ized  layouts  for  the  receiving  and  marking  department!, 
latest  developments  in  warehousing,  and  spiecific  economifc 
in  marking  operations.  With  transportation  costs  up  ami 
threatening  to  go  higher,  there  will  be  clinic-type  sessions 
and  panels  to  show  stores  how  to  save  shipping  costs  and  to 
give  detailed  answers  to  individual  questions.  There  will 
be  eight  sessions  in  all,  one  of  them  especially  for  smallei 
stores,  and  guided  trips  to  the  receiving  departments  ol 
Boston  stores.  If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  copy  ol 
the  complete  program,  write  for  it  to  Leonard  Mongeon. 
manager  of  the  Traffic  Group. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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THE  RETAILER’S 


By  Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Vice  President,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores 
Ouirman.  NRDCiA  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
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I  The  manufacturer  is  not  merely  a  ^'resource”  for  goods;  he 
I  is  a  resource  for  advice  and  aid.  Do  we  value  sufficiently 
I  and  utilize  properly  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  special* 
j  ized  experience  of  the  manufacturers  with  whom  we  deal  ? 


A  LL  of  us  are  busy  men  and  women. 

VVe  have  50  things  to  do  every 
day  and  only  time  to  handle  40  of 
them.  We  are  therefore  not  only  busy 
but  usually  behind  schedule  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month. 

Some  of  us— probably  most  of  us— 
pride  ourselves  on  being  so  busy.  Per¬ 
haps  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  or  perhaps  it  is  a  habit.  At  any 
rate  we  have  been  busy  so  many  years 
that  we  are  uncomfortable  when  we 
are  not  a  little  rushed. 

And  that,  seriously,  is  a  great  pity. 

We  are  speeding  along  so  fast  that 
we  miss  the  scenery  entirely.  We  are 
so  occupied  with  what  we  are  doing 
that  we  have  no  time  to  plan  what  we 
should  do— and  no  opportunity  to  see 
what  other  folks  are  accomplishing. 

Sometimes  we  compound  our  guilt 
-those  of  us  who  supervise— by  de¬ 
manding  similar  jrerformance  on  the 
part  of  other  people.  We  hurry  them 
today  so  that  they  have  no  interval  to 
appraise  and  plan  their  tomorrows. 

'^ain,  a  great  pity  and  a  great 
waste. 

There’s  no  better  example  of  all 
this  than  we  retailers  provide.  By  the 
nature  of  their  business,  retailers  are 
obliged  to  give  attention  to  today,  to 
handle  unanticipated  problems  at 
once,  to  hurry  on  many  cKcasions. 
^e-keeping,  which  is  sensitive  to  life 
and  modes,  is  like  that. 


But  must  it  be  so  overwhelming— 
or  do  we  just  think  so?  Cannot  a  busi¬ 
ness  be  organized  so  that  the  right 
people  have  the  time  to  discover  and 
to  utilize  the  many  hidden  possibili¬ 
ties  that  exist  for  doing  better  busi¬ 
ness  and  doing  business  better? 

Surely  any  business,  including  any 
retail  business,  can  operate  with  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  policy-making  function, 
which  is  responsible  for  over-all  plans 
and  practices,  and  the  administrative 
function,  which  then  takes  over  the 
application  of  a  general  program  to 
specific  departments  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  idtimate  decisions. 

In  theory  it  seems  quite  possible, 
and  I  think  it  is,  in  fact,  entirely  pos¬ 
sible.  But  let  us  narrow  ourselves 
down  to  one  specific  application. 

One  of  the  retailer’s  greatest  unex¬ 
ploited  resources  is  his  resources— 
meaning,  his  vendors. 

There,  in  the  classification  “vend¬ 
ors”,  is  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
specialized  experience  of  successful 
manufacturers  doing  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  readily  available  to 
any  of  us  retailers  who  do  anywhere 
from  hundreds  of  thtJusands  of  dollars 
in  volume  to  a  considerable  number 
of  millions. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  vend¬ 
ors  know  their  field  in  an  intimate 
and  expert  way  that  no  one  in  your 
store  or  mine  could  possibly  expect 


to  approach.  Why  not  use  them,  then, 
to  your  advantage? 

I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out 
that  vendors  even  know  our  retail 
business  very  well  indeed.  It  is  our 
business  to  have  what  the  public 
wants.  Is  it  not  true  that  every  manu¬ 
facturer  produces  for  the  public  ulti¬ 
mately  and  therefore  knows  what  the 
public  wants— and  if  he  did  not  know 
what  the  public  wants  he  certainly 
would  not  prosper?  There  is  no  need 
to  labor  the  point. 

I  want  to  see  the  day  when  all  re¬ 
tailers  will  realize  that  they  are  one 
part  of  a  three-part  process  in  which 
no  part  is  more  important  than  the 
others.  (Remember  your  schoolboy 
example  of  the  three-legged  stool.) 

I  want  to  see  the  day  when  retailers 
deal  with  all  their  vendors  as  equal 
partners  in  the  system  of  distribution, 
and  vendors  deal  with  retailers  the 
same  way. 

I  want  to  see  the  day  when  vendors 
and  retailers  will  combine  their  best 
thoughts  and  their  great  jjowers  to  do 
the  utmost  good  for  consumers— and 
so  do  themselves  the  utmost  good. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  this  is  not  their  intention  at  this 
very  moment.  I  only  mean  to  say  that 
—in  my  opinion— the  fjerformance  is 
somewhat  lacking,  despite  the  will  to 
do.  1  might  even  say  that  this  cooper¬ 
ation  and  coordination  exist  in  some 
places,  and  in  some  degree  in  many 
places.  I  simply  plead  for  more  and 
better  cooperation  and  coordination 
for  the  good  of  all  three  units  of  our 
distributive  system.  And  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  this  cooperation  is  to 
value  it  highly  enough  —  want  it 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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PROFITABLE  CREDIT  PRACTICES 


By  A.  L.  Trotta 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 

Thi8  article  is  based  upon  the  important  Survey  of  Credit  Foli> 
cies  and  Procedures  released  to  members  last  month  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division.  The  report  is  a  detailed  analysis 
of  118  questions  on  credit  procedures  which  were  answered  b\ 
263  stores,  representing  all  Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  in¬ 
volving  7  million  charge  accounts.  It  appears  in  full  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Credit  Currents,  the  CMD  monthly. 


¥T  is  evident  ironi  a  survey  of  credit 

policies  and  procedures  conducted 
by  the  Credit  Management  Division 
of  the  NR  DO  A  that  retailers  are  most 
concerned  with  adding  permanent 
and  profitable  charge  accounts  to  their 
books.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have 
geared  their  procedures  to  prevent  the 
overloading  of  charge  accounts,  since 
they  realize  it  is  the  overloaded  ac¬ 
count  that  invariably  results  in  in¬ 
creased  operating  expenses,  increased 
bad  debt  losses  and  loss  of  the  custom¬ 
er’s  good  will. 

Our  survey  is  based  upon  263  re¬ 
plies  received  from  retailers  represent¬ 
ing  over  seven  million  charge  accounts 
in  department  and  specialty  stores 
ranging  in  size  from  those  maintain¬ 
ing  700  accounts  to  those  with  over 
200,000  accounts  and  located  in  41 
states  and  174  cities  in  all  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Districts  of  the  United  States 
and  four  cities  in  Canada. 

Collections 

Credit  executives  are  obviously  alert 
to  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  change 
in  business  conditions  and  the  effects 
it  would  have  on  their  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  since  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  experienced  any  drastic 
general  decline,  they  state  that  col¬ 
lections  are  their  major  problem. 

Let’s  analyze  some  of  the  results  of 
our  survey. 


Evidently,  it  is  desirable  and  practi¬ 
cal  for  the  credit  manager  to  have  di¬ 
rect  su|>ervision  over  collections.  Sev¬ 
enty-six  per  cent  of  our  members  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  resfK>nsible  for  this 
function. 

First  dunning  notices  are  being  sent 
by  most  stores  after  30-60  days.  Here 
is  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  257 
stores  reporting. 

Duns  Sent  at 

30  days  by  65  stores  or  25% 

60  days  by  113  stores  or  44% 

90  days  by  54  stores  or  21% 

I'he  remaining  10%  vary  from  10  days  to 

70  days. 

.Accounts  are  being  dunned  directly 
from  the  ledger  by  64  per  cent.  Others 
work  from  collection  cards,  age  analy¬ 
sis  lists  or  delinquent  lists. 

Obviously,  most  stores  find  that  it 
is  more  practical  to  use  printed  form 
notices  during  the  early  stages  of  col¬ 
lection,  since  81  per  cent  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  reported  they  prefer  this  methoil 
to  the  use  of  form  or  personally  dic¬ 
tated  letters.  In  addition,  thev  feel 
that  it  is  less  formal,  therefore  less 
objectionable  to  the  customer. 

Many  stores  ^so  use  a  bill  insert 
during  the  early  stages.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  during  the  collection 
clinic  presented  as  part  of  the  NRDGA 
Convention  in  January,  both  Walter 
Baab,  charge  sales  manager  of  Stern 
Brothers  in  New  York  and  Charles  H. 


Dicken,  charge  sales  manager  of  Davi 
son-Paxon  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  re- 
jjorted  that  they  have  used  this  meth¬ 
od  with  excellent  results  and  with  m» 
unfavorable  customer  reaction. 

.\t  Stern’s,  since  they  are  on  cycle 
biying,  the  bill  stuffers  have  a  prede¬ 
termined  schedule  before  them.  .\11 
accounts  in  excess  of  $25  that  are 
outstanding  30  days  would  get  notia 
No.  1,  etc.  The  dun  is  stuffed  into 
the  pocket  immediately  and  is  sent  to 
the  customer  with  her  statement.  01 
course,  the  notice  is  usually  an  out¬ 
standing  color,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
confused  with  sales  checks  or  sales 
promotion  media. 

-Vs  a  by-product  of  the  analysis,  the 
stuffer  makes  up  a  collection  card  for 
all  accounts  that  are  five  months  over¬ 
due.  It  is  reported  that  this  operation 
does  not  slow  up  the  stuffing  of  bills 
to  any  great  degree. 

■Martin’s  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  oper¬ 
ating  on  end-of-month  billing,  do  nor 
attempt  to  analyze  the  account  to  de¬ 
termine  the  stage  of  delinquency 
They  have  a  series  of  nine  mild  pre¬ 
liminary  notices  and  use  a  different 
one  each  month  during  the  year  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  customer  re¬ 
ceiving  a  duplicate  dun  two  consecu¬ 
tive  months. 

Charge  account  privileges  are  it 
stricted  by  most  of  our  correspondents 
when  the  account  becomes  6()-‘K)  days 
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Jelinqueiit  and  it  is  referred  to  the 
collection  department  for  special 
handling  when  it  is  six  months  over¬ 
due. 

Another  interesting  fact  that  was 
brought  out  during  our  New  York 
meeting  was  the  fact  that  some  stores 
jdd  a  “past  due”  charge  to  their  de¬ 
linquent  accounts.  The  charge  is  usu¬ 
ally  one-half  to  one  per  cent  jier 
month  on  delinquent  balances  and 
added  to  the  account  when  it  is  90 
days  overdue.  At  the  Famous-Ban 
Compny,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  “past 
due”  charge  slip  is  made  out  by  the 
collection  tlepartment,  a  ropy  ot 
which  is  sent  to  the  c  ustomer  with  her 
monthly  statement. 

Department  stores  which  have  re- 
(cntly  installed  revolving  credit  will 
be  interested  to  hear  the  collection  ex¬ 
perience  of  two  of  the  larger  stores 
that  have  had  this  type  of  account  for 
several  years: 

L  Bamberger  Sc  Co.,  Newark,  N.  j., 
operate  a  six  months  revolving  credit 
recount.  Theoretically,  therefore,  162/^ 
per  cent  would  be  due  each  month. 
Allowing  for  delinquency,  you  might 
figure  12  per  cent  to  be  a  gcxxl  figiure. 
Bamberger’s,  however,  have  been  aver- 
rging  18  to  19  per  cent  each  month. 

Although  Bloomingdale’s  of  New 
Vork  otter  a  6-12  months  account, 
their  accounts  are  usually  paid  within 
S  to  9  months.  Their  collection  per- 
tentage  on  this  tyjre  of  account  aver¬ 
ages  15-17  per  cent. 

(hntrol  «»f  Overloadings 

Now  that  we  have  analyzed  the 
mechanics  of  preliminary  (ollections, 
let  us  consider  the  cause  ot  our  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
problem  can  be  minimized. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed 
that  our  more  serious  collection  prob¬ 
lems  result  from  the  overloaded  or 
pyramided  charge  accounts.  I'here- 
lore,  we  shoidtl  consider  how  can  we 
control  the  situation.  Let’s  go  back 
lor  a  moment  to  see  what  the  survev 
tan  tell  us'biboikt  this. 

Floor  release  limits  are  being  ana¬ 
lyzed  to  determine  to  what  extent 
they  can  be  lowered  while  at  the  same 
time  offering  customers  gcxKl  service. 

These  are  the  replies  received  to  the 
question,  “What  is  your  floor  release 
limit  with  identification?” 


Stores; 

33  or  18%  require  106*',,  authorization 


67  or  36%  release  up  to  SIO 

28  or  15%  release  up  to  5 

18  or  10%  release  up  to  25 

13  t»r  7%  relea.se  up  to  15 


The  balance  of  27  stores  vary— running 
anywhere  from  $2  to  $50. 

Without  identification,  the  answer 
is  very  different. 

Stores: 

92  or  53*’,,  have  no  HtK)r  release  limit 


37  or  21%  release  up  to  $5 

19  or  11%  release  up  to  10 

10  or  5*^,  release  up  to  3 

5  2 

1  I 

2  7 

I  20 

I  30 


Ottr  survey  shows  also  that  it  is 
usually  the  authorizer’s  res|X)nsibiIity 
to  re|x)rt  overlimits.  Next  in  their 
order  of  responsibility  are  the  Ixrok- 
keefiers,  billers,  stuffers,  collection  an¬ 
alysts,  and  credit  clerks.  Usually  an 
overlimit  notice  is  referred  to  the 
credit  manager  or  his  assistant  so  that 
projx*!'  action  may  lie  taken. 


Here  are  some  of  the  methods  that 
our  members  are  using  to  control  the 
limits  placed  in  their  accounts. 

Some  stores  require  their  stuffers  to 
place  a  collection  card  in  front  of  all 
overlimit  accounts  while  they  are 
stuffing.  It  then  becomes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  authorizer  to  follow 
through. 

Some  pay  billers  a  bonus  of  10  cents 
for  all  overlimits  reported. 

Others  require  an  overlimit  notice 
on  all  accounts  that  have  10  sales- 
checks  or  more  accumulated  for  one 
month. 

Still  others  use  a  punched  Charga- 
plate,  or  an  overlimit  notice  on  all  ac¬ 
counts  owing  more  than  $100— fre¬ 
quent  examination  of  ledger  sheets  or 
a  list  of  limited  accounts  at  all  wrap¬ 
ping  desks. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that 
we  have  the  [lerfect  credit  department. 
Policies  and  procedures  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter  and  the  overlimit 
has  been  reported,  promptly.  How 
should  we  handle  the  situation  from 
this  point? 

(Continued  on  page  63) 


PORTFOUO  OF  COLLECTION  HELPS  FOR  MEMBER  USE 


.Vfeinbers  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  looking  over  the  comprehensive  exhibit 
of  effective  collection  forms  and  letters  on  display  at  the  NRDGA  Annual  Convention 
in  January.  This  material,  a  veritable  storehouse  of  the  experience  of  succes.sfiil  credit 
managers,  is  available  to  menibers  on  loan  from  the  C.M.D. 
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THE  HETIIL  rHIEII 


People  have  purchaHing  power.  But  they  want  more  for  their  money 
than  they  have  heen  getting.  Somehow  we  must  find  ways  to  pro* 
duce  goods  to  meet  this  insistent  demand.  It  is  a  task  in  which 
management,  labor,  government  and  the  consumer  have  a  com* 
mon  interest  and  share  the  responsibility.  For  manufacturers  and 
merchants  specifically,  here  are  some' pointed  suggestions  for  im* 
proving  merchandise  values  and  reviving  the  art  of  pricing. 


Vj^E  are  in  a  period  of  low  economit 
”  visibility.  The  year-end  forecast¬ 
ing  season  has  come  and  gone,  but  the 
great  outpouring  of  fact,  sound  opin¬ 
ion  and  mere  wishful  thinking  in  these 
annual  reviews  has  not  dispelled  the 
fogginess  of  the  business  outlook.  The 
visibility  is  low  because  the  evidence  is 
growing  that  really  important  correc¬ 
tions  of  the  economic  distortions  of 
the  post-war  boom  are  now  under  way. 
Prices  are  sensitive  barometers  of  eco¬ 
nomic  change.  There  have  been  many 
sharp  declines  in  the  prices  of  basic 
commodities.  Our  official  index  num¬ 
bers  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
have  been  drifting  downward  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

We  are  confused  and  disturbed  l)e- 
cause  we  do  not  know  how  serious 
these  readjustments  may  be,  nor  how 
long  they  may  last.  Early  in  1947  and 
again  early  in  1948,  there  were  ex¬ 
pectations  that  the  traditional  pattern 
of  post-war  economic  changes  would 
be  repeated,  but  they  did  not  occur. 
Replacement  demands  were  underesti¬ 
mated  and  a  combination  of  fortuit- 


An  address  before  the  American  Management 
Association,  New  York  Chapter,  February  25. 


ous  circumstances  gave  the  post-war 
expansion  renewed  vigor.  But  we  can¬ 
not  now  foresee  any  fresh  impetus  to 
the  ebbing  boom.  In  the  press  and 
over  the  radio,  we  shudder  at  some 
abatement  of  our  economic  fever.  We 
accept  with  enthusiasm  new'  high  rec¬ 
ords,  however  unsound  and  artificial 
the  means  by  which  they  are  attained, 
but  we  take  a  dour  attitude  toward 
the  signs  of  a  return  of  more  normal 
times  and  the  unlimited  opportuni¬ 
ties  such  a  return  offers  to  build  a 
stronger  and  better  economy.  We 
gravely  need  a  positive,  not  a  nega¬ 
tive,  attitude  toward  healthy  econom¬ 
ic  readjustments. 

The  war  saddled  us  with  very  high 
governmental  costs.  High  level  busi¬ 
ness  activity  is  needed  to  carry  the 
very  minimum  of  necessary  and  prud¬ 
ent  governmental  expenditures.  That 
level  cannot  be  maintained  unless  we 
have  price  structures  that  supf>ort  and 
increase  the  flow  of  goods.  During  the 
past  two  years,  the  official  index  of  the 
physical  production  of  goods  has  in¬ 
creased  only  slightly,  while  prices  have 
moved  substantially  higher.  In  the 
department  store  trade,  we  have 


Government’s  Role  in  Prices 


achieved  new  high  records  of  sales,  but 
the  physical  volume  of  our  trade  has 
moved  sidewise.  Our  gains  have  cwnt 
from  rising  prices,  not  from  the  s^k 
of  greater  quantities  of  merchandise. 
A  similar  situation  prevails  in  many 
other  lines  of  trade.  Squeezed  by  high 
food  costs,  sharp  rises  in  new  housing 
costs,  and  urgent  needs  for  many  types 
of  durable  goods  that  now  cost  much 
more  than  before  the  war,  the  typical 
customer  has  curtailed  his  buying  of 
the  vast  range  of  ordinary  goodi 
When  customers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
prevailing  prices  or  believe  them  to 
be  too  high,  lesser  quantities  are 
bought  and  fewer  people  are  needed 
to  produce  them.  That  is  why  we  need 
[srice  structures  that  will  move  more 
goods  into  consumption. 


This  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  organized  labor,  manag^ 
ment  and  all- who  play  a  part  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  While  this 
discussion  is  primarily  concerned  with 
prices  at  the  retail  level,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  comment  briefly  on  some 
aspects  of  the  impact  of  governmental 
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By  Q.  Forrest  Walker 

Economist,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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(osis  on  the  price  structure.  High  gov¬ 
ernmental  costs  are  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  living.  VVe  cannot 
broaden  our  markets  by  increasing  our 
tax  burdens. 

Within  the  proper  exercise  of  its 
|K)wen,  government  can  only  spend 
what  it  takes  from  the  people  by  tax¬ 
ation,  or  borrows  directly  or  indirectly 
(rom  their  savings.  Moreover,  except 
within  narrow  limits,  it  is  not  possible 
to  shift  the  burden  from  local  to  state 
to  national  government  because  the 
burden  really  comes  to  rest  on  the 
whole  people.  These  costs  are  part  ol 
the  prices  we  pay  for  everything  we 
eat,  drink,  wear  or  use.  We  know 
what  we  pay  directly,  but  we  do  not 
always  realize  that  these  governmental 
costs  are  pyramided  through  the  whole 
^mut  of  production  and  distribution. 
Under  the  American  theory,  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  something  apart  from  the 
people.  There  are  limits  to  what  we 
may  do  in  our  collective  capacity  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  initiative  that  got 
us  where  we  are. 

The  narrow,  and  often  purely  po¬ 
litical  approach  to  the  cpiestion  is  not 
only  a  serious  handicap  to  larger  mar- 
Icets  for  particular  types  of  goods,  but 
It  carries  deeper  threats  to  longer  run 
economic  stability.  There  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  political  and  the 
business  approach  to  the  problem  of 
producing  more  income.  In  industry, 
"e  pay  incentive  wages,  or  grant  merit 
inaeases,  to  raise  production  so  that 
costs  may  be  spread  over  a  broader 
base.  In  government,  we  do  not  tax 
to  generate  a  larger  flow  of  income 
snd  spread  our  governmental  costs. 


We  do  not  reform  antiquated,  make¬ 
shift  and  punitive  methods  that  set  up 
powerful  obstacles  to  the  creation  ol 
new  and  additional  income;  and  there 
is  jierennial  search  for  new  devices 
that  often  result  in  still  greater  burd¬ 
ens  on  productive  efforts.  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  private  industry,  can 
price  itself  out  of  revenues.  Higher 
net  rewards  for  constructive  effort  will 
do  more  for  us  than  a  gcKxl  five  cent 
cigar. 

Possibilities  to  Explore 

But  we  are  here  more  immediate¬ 
ly  interested  in  consumer  attitudes 
toward  prevailing  prices  and  what  we 
may  do  to  change  them.  We  may  as 
well  recognize  that  the  declines  in 
prices  of  many  important  food  prod¬ 
ucts  have  focused  considerable  con¬ 
sumer  attention  on  the  prices  of  other 
merchandise.  Spending  patterns  art- 
changing.  Buying  is  more  cautious 
and  more  selective,  whether  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  entertainment  or  the  smaller 
size  of  a  favorite  toilet  preparation. 
There  is  an  increasing  disposition  to 
wait  for  l>etter  values  and  lower  prices. 
If  figures  mean  anything,  the  trouble 
does  not  seem  to  be  lack  of  buying 
power,  Ijecause  the  flow  of  income  re¬ 
mains  near  record  levels,  savings  are 
increasing,  and  liquid  assets  are  still 
very  large.  For  some  months,  it  has 
been  the  almost  universal  experience 
of  merchants  that  when  they  can  offer 
better  values  at  somewhat  lower 
prices,  goods  move  rapidly  into  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  few 
people  expect  to  satisfy  their  needs  at 
pre-war  prices  liecause  they  recognize 


that  l)asi(  changes  have  occurred 
which  make  the  return  to  such  levels 
a  practical  impossibility.  But  they 
want  more  for  their  money  than  they 
have  been  getting. 

High  production  costs  still  impede 
the  return  of  be^er  qualities  at  more 
attractive  prices.  In  the  dismal  thirties, 
we  added  quality  and  many  refine¬ 
ments  to  merchandise  to  maintain 
price  structures.  During  the  war,  most 
of  these  disappeared;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  retailers  liquidated  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  that  were 
acceptable  only  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions.  Better  qualities  and  more  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  began  to  reappear,  but 
the  improvements  were  soon  checked 
by  rapidly  mounting  costs  and  what 
appeared  to  be  an  insatiable  demand. 
Satisfactory  quality  for  many  typ>es 
of  goods  became  obtainable  only  at 
prices  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  customer.  Somehow  we  must 
find  ways  to  produce  goods  to  meet 
this  new  demand  that  grows  more  in¬ 
sistent  day  by  day. 

.\t  times  it  is  surprising  how  long 
manufacturers  and  merchants  will 
cling  to  prices  and  qualities  that  have 
outlived  their  productive  possibilities 
despite  fresh  advertising  expenditures 
and  vigorous  sales  promotion.  Many 
producers  are  still  nibbling  away  at 
long  established  trade  discounts  that 
have  always  been  figured  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  pricing  and  that  are  powerful 
stimulants  to  continued  dealer  inter¬ 
est.  They  jump  to  the  easy  conclu¬ 
sion  that  all  the  merchant  needs  to 
do  is  to  raise  his  price  to  a  public  that 
has  repeatedly  shown  its  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  higher  prices.  Most  of  these 
indirect  means  of  raising  prices  can 
result  only  in  throwing  prices  into  re¬ 
tail  zones  that  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  customer  and  that  are  injurious 
to  the  producer  as  well  as  the  distrib¬ 
utor. 

I'here  is,  of  course,  no  easy  solu¬ 
tion  for  getting  costs  down  either  in 
production  or  distribution;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  we  have 
exhausted  the  possibilities.  After  all, 
costs  are  functions  of  volume.  Many 
expensive  mistakes  in  pricing  could  be 
avoided  by  the  kind  of  pre-testing  that 
capitalizes  on  dealer  knowledge  of  the 
most  productive  price  levels.  This 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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^  A  number  of  teuture!>  called  revolu¬ 
tionary  are  incorporated  into  the  strut 
ture  of  the  suburban  branch  of  Mil- 
liron’s  which  opens  this  month  in  West¬ 
chester,  Los  Angeles.  Among  these  fea¬ 
tures  are  the  roof  entrance  and  roof 
parking  space;  the  hnation  of  beauty 
parlor,  restaurant,  iiursery-plavrtKnn 
and  community  auditorium  on  the  roof; 
tlisplay  windows  which  are  free-stand¬ 
ing,  independent  structures.  I'hese  in¬ 
novations  and  the  unique  construction 
of  the  building  itself  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  store  which  does,  indeed,  look 
different  from  any  previously  built.  It 
is  interesting,  therefore,  that  Victor 
Gruen,  the  architect  who  designed  the 
store,  disclaims  any  primary  intention 
<tf  producing  a  striking-looking  struc¬ 
ture.  He  did  discard  traditional  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  design  problem— but 
only  to  clear  the  way  for  the  greatest 
possible  economy  of  construction,  space 
usage  and  maintenance.  How  this  was 
achieved  he  describes  here. 

^I'HE  Milliron  Department  Store 
was  designed  with  the  principles  of 
economy  guiding  the  architect— econ¬ 
omy  in  cost,  economy  in  space,  and 
economy  in  operation. 

The  fact  that  the  architect  was  in 
complete  charge  enabled  him  to  in¬ 
tegrate  into  the  design  of  the  building 


construction  itself  the  merchandising 
functions  of  the  store.  Mezzanines 
were  arranged  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  positions  as  to  create  automatic¬ 
ally  shop-like  departments  without 
the  necessity  of  hung  ceilings.  Air 
ducts  along  exterior  walls  form  niches 
to  receive  wall  cases  as  do  the  walls 
of  the  six  pylons.  These  pylons,  at  the 
same  time,  divide  and  organize  this 
store  into  its  main  departments. 
There  is  not  a  single  hung  ceiling  or 
curtain  wall  in  the  store  for  purely 
decorative  reasons.  .All  lowered  ceil¬ 
ing  areas  and  curtain  areas  fill  func¬ 
tional  purposes  at  the  same  time. 
Entrances  into  the  building  were 
|rlanned  from  the  beginning  with  a 
\ery  definite  relation  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  plan.  Departments  accessible 
trom  the  parking  area  on  the  r(X)l 
were  located  exactly  according  to  mer- 
(handising  considerations  anil  their 
construction  features  were  planned  in 
such  way  as  to  make  any  decorative 
features  unnecessary. 

.A  secoird  economy  in  cost  is  to  be 
found  in  the  simplicity  of  the  design 
;ind  the  omission  of  evervthing  which 


is  not  essential  for  the  operation  of  a 
department  store  in  this  price  class. 
The  building  is  a  300  by  500  foot  one- 
story  reinforced  concrete  structure 
with  columns  regularly  spaced  24  feet 
on  center.  This  permitted  repetitious 
construction  methods  in  which  forms 
could  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  architect’s  recommendation  to 
build  a  one-story  building  instead  of 
the  originally  planned  three-story 
building  saved  about  $250,000  on 
vertical  transportation  without  result¬ 
ing  in  any  loss  of  parking  space  be¬ 
cause  of  the  roof  parking  feature  (in 
fact,  the  parking  space  was  increased 
by  the  roof  parking).  The  fact  that 
the  building  was  set  back  on  both 
street  fronts  saved  considerable 
amounts  which  would  have  to  l)e 
spent  for  a  building  that  sits  right 
along  the  building  line  for  ex|K*nsive 
|)rote(  tive  materials. 

.An  analysis  revealed  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  for  this  specific  location  and 
character  of  building  to  surround  the 
store  with  show  windows  as  is  usually 
done.  Instead  of  that,  four  free-stand¬ 
ing  show  windows  were  erected  at  a 
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,osi  which  IS  only  r  linal  coin|jareii 
with  expeiulitures  i  ch  would  have 
been  necessary  if  th.s  store  liad  been 
surroundetl  with  show  windows. 

Xhe  wall  areas  I  etween  the  con 
Crete  fins  are  formed  ol  ortlinary  brick 
walls  which  have  no  structural  func¬ 
tion.  Here,  too,  landscaping  of  low 
cost  and  big  effectiveness  was  used  in 
lieu  of  expensive  building  materials. 

Bv  following  through  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  omitting  non-essential  fea¬ 
tures,  considerable  savings  were  made 
in  lighting,  plumbing,  heating,  venti¬ 
lating,  Hoot  ing  and  nearly  every  othei 
I  aspect  of  building  construction.  .At 
^  the  same  time,  the  store,  undoubtedly  , 
compares  favorably  in  appearance 
with  department  stores  of  similar 
price  policy.  In  the  operational  field 
all  features  which  would  lesult  in  easy 
upkeep  and  operation  were  emhodieil. 
The  planning  for  economy  in  this 
store  had  the  result  that  the  (ost  for 


the  building,  including  mechanical 
ventilating,  heating,  a  pair  of  Escala 
tors,  one  freight  elevator,  and  com¬ 
plete  lighting  was  held  to  about  .59  a 
square  foot. 

Economy  in  space  can  be  regardeil 
as  achieved  if  the  relation  between 
sales  area,  service  area  and  unproduc¬ 
tive  area  is  a  healthy  one  and  if  losses 
for  traffic  areas  are  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  In  this  store  there  is  a  total 
Isuilding  area  of  117,59.5  scjuare  feet. 
.Sales  areas  amount  to  about  (Ifi.S  per 
cent;  service  areas  amount  to  21  per 
cent:  and  tion-productive  areas 

amount  to  about  12.5  per  cent.  I'lus 
residt,  which  is  way  above  average,  is 
due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  one-story 
layout.  This  layo.ii  s.i\ed  spate  for 
elevators,  stairways  and  the  irafht 
areas  which  necessarily  are  connetted 
with  such  features.  I  he  fact  that  the 
show  windows  are  divorced  from  the 
building  projrer  saves  space  lor  the 


show  windows  themselves  and  their 
access  areas.  The  accessibility  of  res¬ 
taurant,  auditorium  and  beauty  par¬ 
lor  directly  from  the  roof  parking  area 
resulted  in  saving  of  space  of  entry 
halls,  lobbies  and  so  on.  The  fact  that 
the  six  pylons  are  divided  into  first 
floor  and  me/zanine  made  it  possible 
to  locate  stock  roonts,  buying  offices 
and  other  service  features  on  these 
mezzanines. 

The  one-fl(X)r  layout  resulted  in  ad- 
ilitional  space  savings  which  can  not 
be  so  easily  analyzetl.  In  the  usual  de¬ 
partment  store  many  departments 
located  on  upjjer  lUxrrs  are  re|x;ated 
on  the  first  lUx^r  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  larger  amount  of  traffit 
there.  These  re|x;titions  are  complete¬ 
ly  avoided.  The  result  of  the  striving 
for  economy  in  space  is  that  this  store 
provides  a  sales  area  of  a  size  to  lx; 
usually  found  in  a  store  building  ol 
about  one-third  more  area. 


SHOWCASE  TREATMENTS 


ROSEYN  &  GARDNER 


A  multiple  show  case  designed  for  blouses,  also  suitable  for  cos-  chandise.  Orderly  abpearance  and  good  visibility  are  provided  in 
iume  jewelry  or  bags.  The  center  section  holds  a  bust-type  manni-  this  slack  rack.  Pistol  grip  hangers  are  used  and  a  glMS  top  pro- 
hn  and  the  side  sections  are  used  for  flat  display  or  small  mer-  vides  protection  against  dust. 


C  TORE  fixtures  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of 
modern  store  layout.  Sales  fixtures 
should  be  tools  with  which  the  mer- 
thant  can  make  more  sales,  and  make 
them  more  easily.  Thus,  the  tyjx;  of 
business  has  a  part  in  determining 
the  form  and  character  of  the  fixtures. 
Beyond  that,  the  many  different  forms 
of  fixtures  also  are  dictateil  by  the 


many  different  functions  they  are 
called  upon  to  jjerform. 

While  the  ideal  is  to  have  fixtures 
as  simple  as  [xrssible,  the  function 
sometimes  demands  that  a  fixture  be 
highly  complex.  Fixtures  may  lx; 
made  from  the  rarest  hardwood  ven¬ 
eer  from  the  trees  of  exotic  foreign 
countries,  or  they  may  be  made  from 
inexpensive  soft  wtxxl,  and  given  a 


painted  fini.sh.  The  maintenance  on 
the  latter  is  higher  than  on  the  hard¬ 
wood  fixtures,  which  in  turn  have  a 
longer  life  but  require  a  high  initial 
investment.  The  fixtures  can  be  open 
type,  or  closed  in  with  glass  or  with 
transparent  plastic.  They  can  lx; 
lighted  with  incandescent,  fluorescent 
or  slimline  lighting  fixtures.  In  other 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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TRASK,  PRESCOn&RICHARDSOy^ 

ERIE,  PENNA. 

^uvs  4-  Escalators 


'THE  NEW  TRASK'  ATTRACTS  NEW  CUSTOMERS 
AND  SALES  WITH  ERIE'S  FIRST  ESCALATORS 


Here  again,  small  store  modernization  begins  with  customer  comfort  and 
convenience.  People  enjoy  shopping  at  'The  New  Trask'!  Continuously 
moving  Escalators  act  as  an  attractive  invitation  to  circulate  freely  through¬ 
out  the  store  without  effort,  waiting  or  crowding.  More  merchandise  is  seen. 
Impulse  buying  has  been  stimulated.  All  sales  have  increased. 

THE  NEW  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATOR  has  been  purchased  by  retail  stores 
having  less  than  6,500  square  feet  of  sales  area  above  or  below  the  ground 
floor;  by  stores  having  a  first  floor  width  no  greater  than  47  feet;  by  stores 
in  cities  having  a  population  no  greater  than  7,500.  Write  for  Bulletin 
B-742-V  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ESCALATOR"  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY.  ONLY  OTIS  MAKES  ESCALATORS 


Murds,  theie  is  a  modern  fixture  tor 
every  need,  and  for  every  purse.  Se¬ 
lecting  the  1  ight  fixtures  is  as  much  a 
part  of  running  a  good  store,  as  is 
selecting  the  right  merchandise. 

Store  fixtures  can  be  classified  gen¬ 
erally  into  the  following  kinds:  (a) 
show  cases,  (b)  wall  cases,  (c)  tables 
and  platforms,  (d)  counters,  (e)  Htxir 
racks  and  stands,  (f)  specialty  fixtures, 
(g)  accessories,  such  as  inserts,  head¬ 
ers,  directional  signs,  etc.,  (h)  stock 
room  fixtures,  (i)  display  fixtures. 

All  have  an  identical  purpose— to 
make  the  merchandise  more  attractive, 
to  induce  impulse  buying,  to  facilitate 
>ervice,  and  to  protect  the  merchan¬ 
dise  from  soiling  and  shrinkage. 

When  designing  store  fixtures,  many 
^lore  designers  lose  themselves  in  a 
sort  of  designers’  no-man’s  land,  Ive- 
tween  the  functional  design  and  the 
search  for  new  forms.  In  all  fixtures 
to  be  used  in  a  store,  the  following 
requirements  should  be  met: 

(a)  The  fixtures  should  be  moder¬ 
ately  priced. 

(b)  They  should  be  of  sound  con¬ 
struction,  and  preferably  of  hard¬ 
wood  finish. 

(c)  They  should  be  adaptable  to 


f 


Display  tables  right^ngled  to  the  walls,  open-shelved  display  cases,  and  ingeniously 


contrived  wall-box  plantings  help  to  break  the  length  of  this  basement  floor  trans 


formed  into  an  elegant  Linen  and  Gift  Shop  at  B.  Forman  Co.,  Rochester. 


multi-purpose  use. 


(d)  They  should  be  designed  lor  Ilex 


ible  assembly,  to  make  possible 


the  creation  of  an  individual 


store  atmosphere,  instead  of  a 


regimented,  assembly-line  Icxik. 


(e)  Provision  should  be  included  for 


illumination  if  desired. 


DOWNSTAIRS-BUT  NOT  A  BASEMENT 


L.  A.  SHEKBUIiNE  ASSOCIATES 


T'HE  basement  at  B.  Forman  &  Co., 
Rochester,  formerly  used  for  stor- 
ige,  has  recently  been  turned  into  pro¬ 
ductive  selling  space.  The  floor  was 
given  to  a  Linen  Shop,  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  for  B.  Forman,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Gift  Shop,  formerly  on 
the  main  floor. 

One  of  the  problems  was  to  disasso¬ 
ciate  the  basement  location  from  the 
idea  of  the  bargain  basement  in  cus¬ 
tomer  minds.  The  designers,  L.  G. 
Sherburne  Associates,  installed  a  spe¬ 
cial  elevator  going  only  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  sign  above  it  simply  says 
To  the  Linen  and  Gift  Shop”,  with 
no  mention  of  the  downstairs  location. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  basement 
door  was  broken  up  by  arranging  the 
cases  to  give  the  appiearance  of  shops. 
The  floor  was  depressed  so  that  the 
ceiling  is  increased  to  12  feet,  and  the 
ceiling  was  painted  a  dark  grey  and 
^ept  unilluminated  to  break  up  the 
^fngth  of  the  floor. 


The  walls  are  lined  with  glass  shelves.  At  intervals  the  arrangement  is  broken  by 
picture  frame  cases  for  theme  displays.  Tables  and  chairs  are  used  instead  of  selling 
counters.  These  help  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and  quality. 
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MTS  MERCHANDiSiXG  AXD  PROAiOTIOBi 

By  Joseph  Lorin 

Vice  President,  Grey  Advertising  Agency 


TJTHERE  does  the  basement  go  Ironi 
"  here?  This  question  would  not 
be  so  difficult  to  answer  if  we  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  mean  when  we  say  "base¬ 
ment”.  The  future  of  the  basement  of 
any  store  depends  on  management 
having  a  clear  concept  of  what  purpose 
the  basement  store  is  to  serve.  Is  it  to 
be  a  mecca  for  the  bargain  hunter?  Is 
it  to  be  a  store  catering  to  a  class  of  the 
population  which  cannot  afford  the 
price  lines  featured  in  the  upstairs 
store?  Or  is  it  merely  an  attempt  to 
use  space  which  otherwise  would  be 
useless  by  having  departments  which 
actually  comjjete  with  the  upstairs  de¬ 
partments? 

Believe  it  or  not,  1  witnessed  the 
birth  of  a  basement  in  a  store  in  which 
the  main  store  hosiery  department  did 
75  per  cent  of  its  business  in  irregulars. 
And  1  had  the  opportunity  of  analyz¬ 
ing  the  figures  of  a  basement  whose 
best  selling  price  line  in  coats  .was  also 
the  best  selling  price  line  of  the  up¬ 
stairs  department.  True,  the  lowest 
price  line  of  the  basement  was  lower 
than  the  lowest  price  lines  upstairs  and 
the  upstairs  department  carried  coats 
in  the  upper  brackets.  But  the  heart  of 
that  store’s  coat  business  was  a  price 
line  shared  almost  equally  by  the  base¬ 
ment  and  upstairs.  In  fact,  you  might 
say  that  the  coat  business  of  this  store 
had  two  hearts. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  consider  any 
kind  of  a  plan  for  promoting  the  base¬ 
ment,  let’s  make  up  our  minds  where 
we  are  going.  Let’s  decide  why  we  have 
a  basement.  Frankly,  some  basements 
have  no  excuse  for  living  and  would 
be  better  closed  permanently  while  the 
store  sets  about  catering  to  the  huge 

An  address  before  the  Basement  Group  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  at  the  1949  NRDti A 
Annual  Convention. 


mass  of  the  population  which  is  the 
bread  and  butter  of  retailing  and 
which  the  department  store  is  losing 
to  chain  drugs,  chain  apparel  stores, 
chain  super  markets  and  other  outlets 
which  are  striving  mightily  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Yes,  not  every  depart¬ 
ment  store  needs  or  should  have  a 
basement.  But  if  you  decide  that  your 
store  logically  has  a  right  to  a  base¬ 
ment,  go  about  planning  its  future  on 
a  sound  basis. 

Laying  Out  Basement  Policy 

My  first  step  in  formulating  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  basement  promotion  woidd 
be  to  get  clearly  in  my  mind  the  exact 
relationship  between  the  basement 
and  the  upstairs  store.  I  would  not 
want  the  basement  to  be  a  step¬ 
brother.  I  would  want  it  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  added  volume  for 
the  store,  volume  which  the  store  could 
not  get  through  its  upstairs  depart¬ 
ments. 

As  a  second  step  in  building  a  pro¬ 
motion  policy  I  would  try  to  find  out 
who  my  customers  are  and  how  many 
of  them  there  are.  If  national  adver¬ 
tisers  can  analyze  trading  areas  so  thor¬ 
oughly  as  to  buying  power  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  of  an  area’s  popu¬ 
lation  that  falls  into  each  income 
group,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  can¬ 
not  get  the  same  data.  I’d  get  the  aid 
of  my  Chamber  of  Commerce,  local 
newspaper,  census  figures,  etc.,  and  I’d 
decide  what  income  levels  my  base¬ 
ment  is  aiming  for  and  what  group  the 
upstairs  store  is  aiming  for. 

Next,  having  decided  that  my  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  to  take  customers  away  from 
the  upstairs  store,  but  to  bring  people 
into  the  basement  who  otherwise 
might  go  to  a  different  type  of  outlet, 
I  would  thoroughly  analyze  my  com¬ 


petition.  W'ho  are  my  conux-iitorv 
What  have  they  got  that  I  must  havt 
to  get  business?  What  are  their  bw 
selling  items?  What  services  do  the\ 
give? 

I  would  then  build  my  stock  accord 
ingly.  .Vnd  here  is  the  foundation  ol 
my  promotional  policy.  If  my  l)asf 
ment  is  to  be  solely  a  bargain  centei 
for  close-outs,  special  buys,  distress 
merchandise,  I  will  naturally  plan  one 
type  of  promotion  .  .  .  the  kind  that 
Filene’s  basement  does  so  well.  Bui 
how  many  stores  can  carry  out  a  Filent 
type  of  operation?  Mighty  few.  li 
woidd  therefore  be  necessary  for  me 
to  build  a  basement  merchandisinfi 
policy  which  would  have  these  twooK 
jectives: 

1.  To  make  my  basement  headquai 
ters  for  the  people  who  lan  afford 
only  low'  price  merchandise  and 
who  w'ant  a  store  to  which  they  can 
come  regularly  and  be  assured  ol 
getting  that  kind  of  merchandise. 

2.  To  make  my  basement  a  mecca  foi 
the  bargain  hunter  who  is  alwav' 
looking  for  “buys”. 

On  these  tw’o  rocks  my  basenieni 
would  rest.  Let  us  l(X)k  more  closeh 
at  each  of  these  tw'o  parts  of  our  basic 
policy.  Number  one  is  designed  to 
build  a  steady  following.  Number  two 
is  the  stimulant— the  bid  for  business 
from  the  bargain  hunter.  Number  one 
calls  for_a  carefully  planned  basic 
stock,  for  complete  a^qrtments.  Nuni 
her  two  calls  for  a  quick  in  and  out 
It’s  the  skill  with  which  both  these 
policies  are  kept  in  balance  that  will 
deterndne  the  success  of  my  o|ieration 
In  other  words.  I’d  have  to  be  a  mei 
chant  even  in  the  basement. 

In  carrying  out  my  policy  nutnbei 
(Cotitimied  on  page  2b) 
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stores 


How  can  wall-to-wall 
carpet  be  cleaned? 


Karpet-Kare 

will  do  it  beautifully- 

right  on  tbe  floor! 


Here’s  what  the  industry  and  the  consumer 
have  i)een  waiting  for  —  a  commercial  on- 
location  cleaner  that  can  he  wholeheartedly 
recommended  for  wall-to-wall  installations. 

Ever  lost  a  wall-to-wall  carpet  sale  because 
the  customer  had  heard  that  the  whole  clean¬ 
ing  problem  was  a  headache?  Ever  lost  a 
pastel  carpet  sale  for  the  same  reason?  Now 
that  Bigelow  research  has  prtxluced  and  per¬ 
fected  Karpet-Kare. ..Mister,  those  lost-sale 
days  are  Monr! 

BcH-ause  Karpet-Kare  has  taken  the  head¬ 
aches  and  disappointments  out  of  carpet 
cleaning ! 

See  how  different  it  is! 

With  Karpet-Kare,  you  do  not  risk  shrink¬ 
age,  mildew,  fibre  damage,  discoloration. 


There  is  no  soap  residue  left  in  the  carpet  to 
encourage  early  re-soiling.  And  there  is  no 
objectionable  odor. 

With  Karpet-Kare,  the*  room  is  not  put 
out  of  function  while  the  cleaning  and  re-lay¬ 
ing  processes  are  being  completed . 

And  the  new  Karpet-Kare  cleaning  takes 
only  one  day. 

To  assure  customer  satisfatrtion,  selei’ted 
commercial  cleaners,  familiar  with  its  proper 
application,  will  be  appointed  and  instructed 
in  its  use. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  60  million  square 
yards  of  wall-to-wall  carpet  are  now  in  serv¬ 
ice.  How  much  larger  can  this  market  grow? 
You  can  bet  that  Karpet-Kare  is  going  to 
help  you  find  out! 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1 825 


'•arch,  1949 
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one  I’d  take  a  leaf  from  the  chain 
stores.  I’d  lay  tremendous  emphasis  on 
basic  stock  and  I’d  have  a  rigid  policy 
on  “never  out’’  items.  I’d  do  what  the 
chains  do  .  .  .  have  a  check  list  of 
“never  out”  items,  and,  just  as  a  chain’s 
district  manager  checks  the  stores  peri¬ 
odically  to  determine  the  selling  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  stocks  as  judged  by  their 
assortments  of  “never  out”  items.  I’d 
check  my  departments  (only  more 
often)  on  their  “never  out”  stocks. 

Basic  Brands  and  Special  Buys 

In  carrying  out  the  number  one  part 
of  my  basic  policy  I’d  place  important 
emphasis  on  well  known  brands  in 
popular  priced  categories.  I’d  get  to¬ 
gether  with  these  resources,  plan  with 
them  a  program  of  mutually  beneficial 
cooperation,  lay  out  sound  basic  stock 
plans,  with  reasonable  turnover  stand¬ 
ards,  work  out  practical  unit  control 
and  re-order  systems,  plan  realistic  pro¬ 
motion  programs  and  thus  insure  a 
steady,  profitable  volume.  If  I  couldn’t 
find  a  known  brand  in  any  specific 
item  I’d  develop  my  own  by  working 
with  a  resource  on  a  mutually  attrac¬ 
tive  plan  for  a  good  low  price  slip— a 
men’s  shirt— boy’s  shirt  aiul  many  oth¬ 
er  basic  items. 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy  I’d  try' 
to  work  with  some  of  the  well  known 
brands  of  my  upstairs  departments  to 
make  my  basement  a  regular  outlet  for 
their  irregulars. 

Thus,  the  first  part  of  my  merchan¬ 
dising  program  would  be  solid  ‘foun¬ 
dation  on  which  would  rest  my  whole 
structure,  and  my  buying  plans  would 
be  made  accordingly.  Then  I’d  have 
a  special  fund  in  each  department  for 
the  opportunistic  part  of  my  plan.  1 
must  be  always  open  to  buy  in  this 
phase,  because  I  must  always  be  look¬ 
ing  for  “buys”.  And  when  I  find  such 
a  “buy”  I’ll  have  to  be  able  to  give  it 
the  works.  Get  in  and  get  out.  The 
danger  in '  this  phase  of  my  program 
would  lie  in  accumulating  odds  and 
ends  and  left-overs  from  such  a  promo¬ 
tion  because  of  a  natural  reluctance 
to  “give  merchandise  away”.  Here  1 
would  really  follow  a  technique  like 
Filene’s  Basement.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  in 
12  days  mark  it  down  25  per  cent  .  .  . 
in  18  days  50  per  cent  ...  in  24  days 
75  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  30  days 
give  away  what’s  left  over.  Whether 
you  follow  this  system  or  one  of  vour 


own,  the  idea  is  to  get  out  last  and 
always  be  ready  for  another  shot  in 
the  arm. 

Layout  and  Fixturing 

This,  then,  woidd  be  my  merchan- 
ilising  policy,  and  as  is  evident  to  you, 
it  sets  the  pattern  for  my  promotional 
polity.  But  the  merchandising  plan  is 
only  one  of  the  elements  which  will  * 
determine  promotional  strategy.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  my  basement 
store  would  also  have  a  very  important 
effect  on  my  promotion  program.  1 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  kinil  of 
basements  I  see  in  so  many  stores  to¬ 
day.  I  would  realize  that  I  cannot  hope 
to  comjjete  with  chains  and  other  tyjjes 
of  mass  distributors  if  my  basement 
ItMiks  like  the  shack  of  a  poverty-strick 
en  relation.  True,  I  don’t  want  fancy 
fixtures  and  a  lot  of  chrome  and  tinsel; 
l)ut  I  know  my  customers  w'ill  think 
more  of  my  merchandise  if  it  is  neat, 
clean  and  displayed  on  fixtures  which 
look  clean.  I  know  that  a  jot  of  half- 
torn.  ragged  boxes  don’t  create  desire 
for  merchandise.  1  know  that  aisles 
cluttered  with  corrugated  cartons 
don’t  create  an  appetite  for  my  goods, 
no  matter  how  low  the  price.  I  know, 
too,  that  dim  lights,  drab  walls,  rickety 
tables  can’t  enhance  my  business,  no 
matter  how  good  the  values.  1  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  effect  of  hashing  up 
a  table  of  bargain  merchandise,  but  a 
tlepartment  where  everything  looks 
like  hash  will  not  build  my  business. 

If  I’m  to  get  my  share  of  the  com 
inunity’s  business  I’ll  have  to  make 
sure  that  my  departments  are  laid  out 
for  fast,  efficient  selling.  .\  successful 
operation  in  the  basement  must  con¬ 
serve  selling  time.  To  conserve  selling 
time  the  customer  must  be  exposed  to 
as  much  merchandise  as  possible,  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  she’ll  be  able  to  make 
her  choice  with  as  little  expenditure 
of  the  salesperson’s  time  as  possible. 
This  means  “open  selling”.  Every  pos 
sibility  for  open  selling  should  be  util¬ 
ized  in  basement  operation.  I  still  mar 
vel  at  the  number  of  basements  which 
display  children’s  socks  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  boxes  instead  of  in  stepped-up 
bins  arranged  according  to  size.  1  am 
still  amazed  at  the  number  of  base¬ 
ments  which  do  not  use  set-back, 
stepped-up  units  on  tables  just  as  the 
(hains  do,  but  continue  to  use  only 
the  Hat  surfaces  of  tables.  It  isn’t  a 


matter  of  costly  refixturing— it  is  » t 
matter  of  a  little  time,  a  little  effort 
and  a  realization  of  the  vital  need  to 
do  more  business  in  less  selling  tinw 
and  to  get  more  dollars  per  square  foot 
of  selling  space. 

Yes,  a  very  important  part  of  m) 
promotional  efforts  would  be  devoted 
to  making  it  easier  for  customers  to 
buy.  And  so  in  addition  to  exposing 
my  customers  to  as  much  merchandise 
as  possible.  I’d  have  enough  direction 
signs  to  make  it  very  easy  for  custom 
ers  to  find  departments.  I’d  clearlv 
mark  each  merchandise  classification 
so  that  customers  would  find  them 
easily.  I’d  have  sizes  designated  with 
signs  that  are  easy  to  see.  I’d  have 
aisles  wide  enough  for  people  to  move 
through  easily.  I’d  display  full  assort 
ments  wherever  possible.  I’d  have 
signs  that  SELL,  that  tell  a  customer  at 
a  glance  the  most  important  selling 
point  of  the  merchandise— not  mere 
labels  which  say:  “Dresses  $9.95”.  Is 
this  revolutionary?  No  .  .  .  but  when 
you  go  back,  check  your  own  basement 
and  see  for  yourself  how  many  of  these 
|jrinciples  are  carried  out. 

Promotional  Organization 

And  now  that  I  have  settled  the  mer¬ 
chandising  pattern  for  my  basement 
and  have  arranged  its  physical  layout 
for  maximum  efficiency,  what  shall  1 
do  about  bringing  customers  to  the 
basement?  If  mine  is  typical  of  so 
many  other  basements  I  probablv 
don’t  even  have  a  ground  level  win 
dow.  .And  if  I  have  one  it’s  probabh 
not  much  good  anyway.  Here  I  am 
at  a  real  disadvantage  as  against  the 
chain  store.  But  the  money  which  the 
chain  store  pays  in  rent  for  the  privi 
lege  of  showing  its  wares  at  a  froint 
of  heavy  traffic  I  can  use  for  advertis 
ing  to  bring  people  into  my  basement 
Advertising  must  do  an  important  job 
for  me.  I  can’t  lure  passers-by.  I  can’t 
live  off  the  overflow  from  the  main 
floor.  I  can’t  do  a  volume  business  b\ 
depending  on  the  customer  who  wan 
ders  into  the  basement  by  luck.  I’ve 
got  to  bring  people  down  to  the  base 
ment  and  when  I  get  them  there  I  must 
try  to  sell  as  much  merchandise  as 
possible. 

So  I’d  organize  my  advertising  pm 
gram  to  take  advantage  of  every  medi 
um  at  my  disposal.  While  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  fiD 
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You  can  build  added  butsiness,  profitably  for  yourself,  by 
havin';  adequate  stocks  of  best  sellers  like  GOODALL’S 
and  promoting  them  aggressively.  Here’s  why: 


ADDED  VOLUME  DECAU$>iE: 


1.  Hup^rimritimm  are  built  into  Palm 
Beach*  ("new  fabric  luxury”),  Sunfrost* 
("cashmere-like  feel”)  and  Springweave* 
("amazing  wrinkle  resistance”).  Push  these 
plusses  and  you  give  people  the  incentive  to 
buy — in  your  store. 

2.  Fm-mold  dvmand  through  our  tens  of 
years  and  millions  of  dollars  of  advertising. 

3.  buminf>»H  is  large  for  the  store  pro¬ 
moting  the  Goodall  line,  because  of  untold  satis¬ 
fied  customers  who  ask  for  pnnluct  by  brand  name. 


4.  Faster  selling  on  peak  days  because  famous 
brand  name  makes  salesperson’s  job  easier. 

5.  Your  tranehise  is  proterted.  .  .  .  (ioodall 
fabrics  are  not  available  to  national  manufac¬ 
turing-chain-stores  or  sub-standard  independ¬ 
ents. 

a.  Added  Iraftle  because  ’49  ad  campaign  is 
biggest  ever:  Sunday  papers  coast-to-coast, 
television,  bus  cards,  billboards,  movies,  the 
famous  Goodall  Palm  Beach  Round  Robin  Golf 
Championship,  displays,  and  cooperative  ads. 


ADDED  PKOFIT  BEU.VUSE: 

L  Liberal  mark-on  .  .  .  no  mark  downs.  2.  Faster  turnorer. 

3.  Maurer  alteration  eosts  .  .  .  39%  lower  on  Palm  Beach. 

4.  Loner  ad  eitsts  through  co-op  arrangement. 

5.  More  double-headers,  more  related  items  to  same  customer  <»n  same  day, 
more  in-store  purchasing  by  same  customer  on  same  day — all  three  pr<»ed 
on  Palm  Beach  by  14  store  analysis  of  65,000  sales  slips. 

tt.  No  cut-throat  competition  with  Goodall’s  modern  merchandising  methods. 

Goodall  Company 


Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
Subsidiary  of  Coudall-Sanford.  Inc. 


T.M.,  Goodall-SanfonJ.  Inc.  See  fiber  I'ontent  on  all  garmenta. 
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.4  \E\V  STAR  WtTR  A  BtG  Ft  TURK 


►  Here's  tlie  srrijn  ol  the  skit  that 
Alfred  Rusenberg  of  B.  Cieriz,  Inc.,  put 
on,  with  the  aid  !>f  three  little  girl 
iiKKlels,  at  a  convention  session  of  the 
Ready-to-VVear  Ciroiip.  Everyone  en 
joyed  it  so  much  that  we  thought  you'tl 
like  to  read  it  in  print,  and  give  its 
n.essitge  an  earnest  second  thought. 

CAST 

■MISS  A-  l  EEN  AGER 
MISS  B-SUB  I  EEN 
.MISS  C:-1MGTAI1.ER 

(At  cue  from  Mr.  Rosenberg,  three 
models  leisurely  stroll  out,  head  toward 
mike  and  apf)ear  to  he  lookirif'  for 
somebody.) 

MR.  ROSENBERG— CitMul  aftertKM)n. 
ladies.  .\re  you  l<H>king  for  sonie- 
lM)dy? 

MIS.S  .A— Yes,  we  were  sent  out  to  l(K>k 
for  Mr.  Rosenberg. 

.MR.  R— I'm  Nfr.  Rosenberg.  What 
can  I  do  for  you? 

MISS  .A— We  were  stippo.sed  to 
I  PROVE  A  POINT. 

.MR.  R— Prove  a  point?  Ihat’s  line. 

,  but  first  tell  me  (addressitifs  .Miss 

!  .^ ),  what  is  your  name? 

I  MISS  .A— My  tiatne  doesn’t  matter 
I  much.  But  1  can  tell  you  WH.\  I 

;  1  AM. 

j  .MR.  R— You  can.  What  are  you? 

I  MEVS  A-rm  a  1  EEN  ACiER. 

1  MR.  R— Well,  so  you  are!  .And  how 
,  well  we  know  our  leeii  .\gers 

!  now. 

j  MISS  .A— Yes,  you  have  come  to  know 
us  very  well— and  we  are  all  quite 
happy  about  it. 

MR.  R— Just  what  is  it  that  made  vou 
happy? 

MISS  .A— VV'ell  1  remember  when  my 
sister,  who  is  a  juttior  now,  was 
a  1  een  .Ager.  She  hHtked  a  mess! 
She  had  to  buy  her  tlres.ses  in  the 
junior  Dept.;  her  blouses  in  the 
.Mis.ses  Dept.;  her  jackets  in  the 
Boys’  Dept.;  and  her  dungarees  in 
the  Men’s  Work  Clothes  Dept. 
She  sure  did  hatk  “tacky”,  but  she 
couldti’t  help  it. 

•MR.  R.— Why  couldn’t  she  help  it? 

]  MISS  .A— Because  there  wasn’t  any  one 
I  place  in  a  store  where  she  could 

find  the  clothes  that  1  een  .\gers 
were  wearing. 


MR.  R— What  do  you  mean 
that  you’ve  never  been 
a  problem? 

M  ESS  (!— Stores  have  known 
about  me  for  a  long 
time.  In  some  stores  1 
even  have  a  special 
buyer  for  my  clothes. 
Of  course  I  dttn’t  have 
a  juke  box  or  a  cttkc 
bar.  but  I’ve  had  my 
way  with  stores  for  a 
long  time.  1  like  them 
and  they  like  me. 
Mommie  is  along  when 
1  buy  my  clothes  and 
even  she  knows  where 


to  go. 

MR.  R— Ehat’s  fine,  and 
1  do  hope  you  stav 
happy. 

MESS  C— 1  don’t  worrs. 
just  as  long  as  1  stay 
a  pigtailer  1  woti’t 
have  any  trouble. 
(During  above  conversa 
tion,  .Miss  li  has  been  look- 
They  all  wscr  “size  10."  But  the  tallest  is  a  teenage  more  and  more  un 

10  and  the  littlest  is  a  pigtail  10.  .Miss  In-Between. 

who  calls  herself  a  “Sub-Teen,”  wants,  and  obviously  MR.  K— (Turning  to  .Miss 


needs,  a  size  range  all  her  own. 

.MR.  R.— .Atid  is  it  any  better  now? 

.MESS  .\— Oh  yes!  We  teens  have  won¬ 
derful  teen  shops  of  our  own.  We 
.an  now  buy  pretty  much  what  we 
want.  Many  stores  have  coke  bars 
or  juke  boxes  as  well  to  make 
shoppitig  even  more  fun. 

MR.  R.— Well,  I’m  certainly  glad  n;o  t 
of  us  retailers  ha\e  been  smart 
enough  t<r  make  you  Teens  happy, 
and  we  want  to  contitiue  doing  so, 
and  to  make  you  even  happier. 

.MISS  .V— Ehank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Rosenberg.  Now  I'd  like  you  to 
meet  my  sister. 

.MR.  R.— What  is  her  name? 

MISS  A— Well— she’s  not  much  of  a 
name  either.  She  ready  is  an  age. 
She's  my  little  sister.  “MESS  PlCi- 
l.Ml.ER.” 

.MR.  R.— How  do  you  d  ;.  .Miss  Pig- 
tailei.  You  IcKtk  pretty  happy. 

.MISS  C!— Oh,  I’m  very  happy.  You  see 
I’m  lucky.  I’ve  never  been  a  prob¬ 
lem. 


B)  You  don’t  look  very 
happy.  VV'hat  is  your 
name— or  are  you  a  size  or  an  age? 

MISS  B— I  wish  I  knew.  Seems  like 
I’m  nothing  but  confusion. 

.NfR.  R.— Why  do  you  say  that? 

MISS  B— Because  I’m  no  Teen  .Vgei 
and  I’m  no  Pigtailer.  judging  by 
the  way  stores  treat  me.  I  guess 
I’m  plain  “Little  Orphan  Annie’’. 

MR.  R.— What  do  you  mean  “Little 
Oiphati  .\nnie”? 

MISS  B— Nobody  seems  to  know  1  ex 
ist.  Nobody  pays  any  special  at¬ 
tention  to  me  like  I  deserve. 

MR.  R.— What  makes  you  think  you 
deserve  attention? 

MESS  B— Because  I’m  the  new  star 
that  has  been  born  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  business.  1  can  otter  them 
a  great  future.  I  can  make  cash 
registers  sing.  I’m  coming  of  age. 
but  not  enough  talent  stouts  have 
discovered  me. 

MR.  R.— You  think  a  lot  of  yoursell. 
don’t  you? 

[Continued  on  page  (iO) 
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’^Dura  Beau  finishes  provide  hosiery  with 
a  smooth,  delicate  film  of  beauty  and 
protection — plus  extra  resistance  to  spots, 
snags,  and  runs.  A  finish  that  makes 
fine  hosiery  finer — more  DURAble... 
more  BEAUtiful! 
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PEEDUP  IN  BLOCK'S  AD  DEPARTMENT 


Walter  L.  Smith 

Advertising  Manager, 

William  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis 

Photocopying  equipment  elimi¬ 
nates  a  lot  of  production  head¬ 
aches  and  saves  money,  helping 
Ad  Manager  Walter  Smith  to 
handle  a  five  million  lines-a-year 
schedule  with  a  compact  staff  and 
a  minimum  of  fuss  and  flurry. 


Vj^ITH  more  than  5,000,000  lines 
”  of  ad  copy  a  year,  the  William 
H.  Block  Company  of  Indianapolis 
currently  ranks  third  among  all  de¬ 
partment  store  newspaper  ad  space 
buyers.  To  process  such  volume  the 
store  has  had  to  work  out  some  knotty 
problems— on  ad  production  as  well 
as  on  creation  of  effective  copy  and 
layouts. 

.\mong  their  problem  solvers  is  an 
unusual  application  of  photography 
in  the  advertising  protluction  depart¬ 
ment  in  place  of  tracing  and  other 
production  activities. 

The  procedure  case  history  and  the 
benefits  achieved  by  Block’s  that  are 
to  be  discussed  here  stem  from  the 
decision  of  Ad  Manager  Walter  L. 
Smith  that  there  were  altogether  too 
many  bottlenecks  between  conception 
of  the  day’s  ad  program  and  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  layouts  to  the  various  city  and 
suburban  papers  in  which  they  were 
to  run.  He  says: 

“When  I  came  to  Block’s  in  1946  I 


noticed  that  our  progress  was  greatly 
im|>eded  because  of  the  necessity  of 
making  three  copies  of  each  ad  layout, 
so  1  began  to  keep  my  eyes  open  for 
any  (x)ssible  means  of  speeding  up  this 
procedure.  We  run  an  average  of  the 
equivalent  of  four  full  pages  of  ads  a 
ilay,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  it  took  a 
skilled  worker  virtually  a  full  day  to 
trace  four  pages  (and  we  need  three 
topics  of  each  page)  this  meant  a  con¬ 
siderable  expense  as  well  as  an  appre¬ 
ciable  time  loss. 

“Now  one  girl  does  all  the  photo- 
lopying  on  our  Portagraph,  and  has 
a  lot  of  time  to  devote  to  other  photo¬ 
copying  work  for  the  advertising  and 
other  departments.’’ 

Although  designed  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  at  the  Block  ad  department  pri¬ 
marily  for  copying  the  original  tissue 
layouts  of  ads  to  eliminate  the  tedious 
and  expensive  copying  by  means  of 
tracings,  the  Portagraph  serves  an¬ 
other  important  function  in  ad  prepa¬ 
ration,  in  that  they  have  been  able  to 
use  it  extensively  in  preparing  art¬ 
work  for  engravings— to  effect  innu¬ 
merable  added  savings. 

I'he  Block  procedure  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  departmental  or  l)uyer  O.K.  of 
copy,  and  protluction  is  fjrieHy,  as 
follows: 

The  original  layout  is  made  on  tis¬ 
sue  paper,  and  unless  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  rush  and  it  has  to  be  seen  by 
a  number  of  buyers,  the  buyer  sees  the 
original  layout  made  on  tissue  paper. 
If  any  changes  are  necessary  they  are 
made  before  the  layout  has  been  pho¬ 
tocopied.  But  if  there  is  a  strong  time 
factor  involved,  rough  copies  can  be 
made  for  each  buyer.  That,  how’ever, 
is  only  done  when  there  are  a  number 
of  departments  represented  in  one 
layout  and  when  passing  the  original 
tissue  from  department  to  department 
would  upset  schedules. 

As  soon  as  the  approved  original 
tissue  layout  has  been  returned  (or 
after  corrections,  if  any  are  asked  by 
the  buyers)  three  Portagraph  copies 
are  made.  One  is  kept  in  the  Block 
art  file,  the  second  one  goes  to  their 
proof  room,  and  the  third  is  sent  to 


the  newspaper  in  which  it  is  to  ap- 
j>ear.  If  the  same  copy  and  layout  it 
to  appear  in  more  than  one  paper,  ad¬ 
ditional  photocopies  are  made. 

The  photocopied  layout  which  goes 
to  the  newspapers  is  100  |x;r  cent  com¬ 
plete,  aiul  because  art  work  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  exact  they  like  the  deal  too; 
it  makes  composition  that  much  easi¬ 
er.  This  matter  of  making  the  photo¬ 
copies  when  the  ads  are  complete  is 
varied  in  only  one  type  of  layout,  and 
that  is  when  it  has  to  be  submitted  to 
a  manufacturer  who  intends  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  ad.  In  that  case, 
since  there  may  be  time  lapses  of  a 
week  or  more  between  preparation  of 
that  part  of  the  ad  which  is  to  be  on 
a  co-operative  basis  and  the  layout  for 
purely  “house”  copy,  the  copies  going 
to  manufacturers  are  made  separately. 

I'he  Portagraph  is  used  to  effect 
savings  in  engraving  charges  where  re¬ 
verse  type  panel  headings  in  the  ad 
are  to  be  the  same  size  as  the  original. 
■Since  the  Portagraph  makes  the  pho¬ 
tocopies  the  same  size  as  the  original, 
such  artwork  as  is  to  be  used  without 
reduction  or  blowing  up  is  slipped 
into  the  machine,  photographed,  and 
the  negative  sent  to  the  engraver’s. 
Because  the  negative  provides  the 
eflect  of  white  type  on  black  back¬ 
ground,  or  the  same  stage  photograph¬ 
ically  that  is  used  in  engraving  pro¬ 
cesses,  this  saves  a  charge  at  the  en¬ 
graving  plant. 

No  detailed  figures  have  been  kept 
on  the  cost  of  photocopying  of  the  ad 
layouts  with  the  Portagraph,  but  Ad 
.Manager  Smith  says  he  believes  that 
the  equipment  investment  was  prob¬ 
ably  written  off  the  first  year. 

■And  in  addition  to  paying  for  itself 
on  the  ad  program,  the  Portagraph  is 
a  favorite  among  the  department’s 
various  cameras  for  a  gocxl  many  inci¬ 
dental  copying  jobs.  For  one  thing, 
newspaper  ads  from  other  sources  that 
are  expected  to  be  of  reference  value 
at  some  later  date  are  usually  copied 
on  the  Portagraph.  Then  too,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  departments  throughout 
the  store  have  used  it  for  copying  rec¬ 
ords,  legal  documents,  etc. 
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Freparing  to  photocopy  an  ad  layout.  C.opies  will  be  on  their  Removing  the  photocopy  from  one  of  the  several  bath  ami 

uvy  quickly  to  every  department  head  whose  O.K.  is  required.  zvashing  trays  in  Block’s  tvell  equipped  darkroom. 


In  the  matter  of  hanclling.  Smith  ic.  For  those  interested  in  similar  get  by  with  a  small  dryer.  They  could, 

has  found  the  equipment  is  simplicity  operations  Walter  Smith  has  one  sug-  but  it  necessitates  someone  watching 

personified.  .Any  girl  or  errand  boy  gestion,  based  on  actual  experience  the  photexopying  the  greater  part  of 

with  normal  intelligence  and  dexteri-  and  the  only  one  that  he  chalks  up  on  the  time.  The  automatic  belt  type 

ty  can  handle  the  work  at  whatever  the  deficit  side  of  the  ledger.  dryer  which  they  recently  installed,  he 

speed  is  required,  and  developing  pro-  When  they  installed  the  equipment,  adds,  is  just  what  its  name  implies  and 
cesses  are  easy  and  virtually  automat-  it  was  erroneously  felt  that  they  could  is  much  more  preferable. 


Quick  drying  is  as  important  as  thorough  tvashing.  Here  the  The  finished  product — a  photocopy  of  a  rough  layout.  A  num- 

photocopy  gets  its  last  handling  in  a  speedy  performance.  ber  of  copies  are  on  their  way  to  executives  and  the  newspaper. 
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Why  Hundreds  of  Leading  Stores 

have  been  using  - 

Recordok  Saiescheck  Biliing  I 

for  years  I 


2*  It  provides  a  belter  biliBg  oporoliM 


one  that  timpliOes  cycle  or  month  enJ 
systems.  Since  clerks  fist  only  saiescheck 
totals— -not  individual  Hems— they  can 
handle  many  more  bills  per  month,  hn^ 
thermore,  fewor  billing  nrachbies  ora 
required  .  .  .  and  they  need  net  be  the 
more  expensive  duoMceyboord  type. 


•  H  provides  a  belter  bfl— one  that  an¬ 
swers  questions  in  cMivance.  Customers 
receive  a  listing  of  thoir  saiescheck  totals 
. . .  phis  the  originsd  sales  checks  them¬ 
selves  which  show  what  merchandise 
was  bought . . .  what  each  article  eest . . 
who  bought  H . . .  and  where  H  was  sent. 


•eriglMler  el  Medeni  Mkreileiiei  md  its  opplicetieN  te  retdliu 


h|rcviim  a  btlftr  rtcord-on«  tht^t 

phofbgrapKicoHy  accurate  <md  complete 
f. , .  can't  bo tamporad  with  or  altered 

detection  . . .  iKat  can  be  vauK^i 
you  with.  Because  of  this, 
'gffater  protection— many  ins uranca 
campaniet  reduce  oecouidf- receivable 
fpramiums  in  Recoidak>equipped  stores. 


If  provklBB  0  btlllr  edjwliMiit 

—one  Hiol  selHet  any  misunderttanci- 
ingt  quickly.  Oerkt  have  compact  micr^ 
flim  records  ot  their  Bngertips  . . .  can 
Bash  the  whole  story  on  the  screen  of 
Hw  Rocordok  Reader.  Other  depcrtmewtiy 
feor  can  keep  economical,  duplicate  BIm 
copies  for  “on  the  spot'*  reference. 


NOW.,  einore  economical  than  before 


New  RECORDAK  TRIPLEX  MICROFILMER 

reduces  film  requirements  55% 


#  The  new  Recordak  Triplex  Micro filmer  gives  you 
more  than  twice  as  many  pictures  per  inch,  per  foot, 
per  roll  of  film  .  .  .  does  it  in  this  manner: 

It  photographs  sales  checks,  statements,  cash  receipts, 
credit  slips  at  tremendous  reduction  .  .  .  records  them  on 
half  the  width  of  the  film — down  one  side,  up  the  other.  In 
this  way,  film  requirements  are  cut  55%  compared  with 
"full-width”  microfilming — without  greatly  reducing  the 
image  size.  In  addition,  only  half  the  film-filing  space  is 
needed  .  ,  .  and  reference  is  faster,  more  convenient. 

More  reasons  than  ever,  now,  to  look  into  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing!  For  full  information  about  the  system 
. . .  and  this  new  machine  designed  for  stores  with  12,000 
or  more  charge  accounts,  write  to  Recordak  Corporation 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  350  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

’^Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 
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Sprakrrs  and  audience  gather  for  coffee  and  talk  after  a  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  V.  students’  retail  club.  (Photos  by  Leonard  Kaus.) 


FORMULA  FOR 
GOOD  MEETINGS 

By  Karen  R.  Gillespie 

Assistant  Professor  of  Retailing,  and  Retailing  Club  Adviser 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 


A  RE  your  meetings  amusing  and 
also  enthusing?  Are  your  meet¬ 
ings  employable,  as  well  as  being  en¬ 
joyable?  Can  you  make  a  meeting 
"click”,  and  “stick”? 

The  members  of  the  Retailing 
C^lub,  an  otganization  of  undergradu¬ 
ates  in  the  School  of  Retailing  at  New 
York  University,  pondered  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Re¬ 
tailing  Club  members  had  the  poten¬ 
tial  audience,  and  they  had  a  city  full 
of  retailing  executives  upon  whom  to 
call.  The  club  held  periodic  meetings. 
Some  were  exceptionally  interesting, 
some  were  just  ordinary.  One  or  two 


guests  were  usually  invited  to  speak  to 
the  members  on  their  special  interests 
and  given  information  concerning  the 
caliber  of  the  audience.  The  speakers 
approached  the  meeting  with  an  air  of 
diffidence.  They  were  rarely  sure  of 
the  topic  they  had  selected  or  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  audience.  Attend¬ 
ance  fluctuated.  Some  meetings  at¬ 
tracted  as  many  as  80  or  more  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  meetings  fell  as  low  as  20 
or  30  in  attendance.  Even  the  most 
impressive  titles  for  speakers  or  speech 
did  not  bring  a  large  student  attend¬ 
ance. 

Then  the  club’s  officers  adopted  the 


For  training  directors,  discussion 
club  leaders,  local  association 
secretaries  and  teachers  of  retail¬ 
ing,  some  hints  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  successful  N.  Y.  U. 
Retailing  Club. 


panel  idea.  Overnight  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  meetings  was  created.  The 
speakers  were  delighted  to  accept,  and 
the  audience  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Now  four  or  five  speakers 
found  an  audience  of  175-200  students 
awaiting  them.  Both  speakers  and  au¬ 
dience  had  a  wonderful  time. 

What  was  the  key  to  this  new  suc¬ 
cess?  Drama,  conflict,  friendly  dis¬ 
agreement,  emphasis,  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
petition  pervaded  the  meetings.  Ohr- 
bach’s  buyer  expressed  opinions  that 
contrasted  sharply  to  those  of  Bond’s 
buyer  of  similar  merchandise.  Mary's 
employment  department  representa¬ 
tive  exchanged  views  w’ith  Gimbel’s 
representative  on  how  college  gradu¬ 
ates  may  get  a  job.  Speeches  that 
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Flexibility  will  cut  marking  costs,  too! 


V4  63  5F87B 

D7  6L532  293 


A4  63  5F87B  , 

07  6L532  293 


^  YOUR  STORE  NAME 

A4  63  5F87B 

07  6L532  293 


Perhaps,  among  the  many  exclusive  features  of 
the  Dennison  Dial-Set  System  of  price  mark¬ 
ing,  it  was  the  extreme  flexibility  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  first  attracted  your  attention — con¬ 
vinced  you  that  Dennison  could  help  make 
your  marking  room  operation  more  efficient. 

The  fact  that  you  may  mark  merchandise 
with  price  tags  which  afford  maximum  aid  to 
stock  control,  illustrates  just  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  advantages  that  stem  from  the  Dial- 
Set’s  flexibility.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
three-part  tag  (No.  1  in  the  illustration  above), 
which  is  used  for  marking  two-piece  garments. 
Since  the  Dial-Set  Printer  makes  an  identical 
impression  on  each  section  of  the  tag,  all  code 
information  accompanies  both  pieces  of  the 
garment  and  appears  on  the  unit  control  cou¬ 
pon.  The  reverse  of  the  tag  is  preprinted  with 
a  matching  serial  number  to  facilitate  stock- 
keeping. 

The  other  two  tags  shown — No.  2,  a  tag  with 
an  extra  control  coupon  to  save  reticketing  in 
case  of  return;  and  No.  3,  a  similar  tag  with  an 
additional  coupon  that  acts  as  a  credit  slip — 
are  still  further  examples  of  how  the  Dennison 
Dial-Set  marking  method  simplifies  systems 
and  improves  controls. 


I  \  0\03,,s32  ^ 

^  c3y — 

D276  73IK8  35R 

C4  24  J 


0275  73IK8  35R 

.  C4  24  2570 


YOUR  STORE  NAME 

0275  73IK8  35R 

C4  24  2570 


0275  73IK8  35R 

C4  24  2570 


Your  present  marking  equipment  may  not 
incorporate  all  of  the  latest  improvements 
that  are  important  in  your  continuing  search 
for  lower  costs.  You  can  take  advantage  of 
new,  high -efficiency  features,  and  further 
reduce  expense,  by  beginning  the  gradual  re¬ 
placement  of  all  machines  15  or  more  years 
old  —  and  some  machines  over  10  years  old. 

Your  Dennison  representative  can  help  with 
your  replacement  program.  Talk  it  over  with 
him  on  his  next  visit. 


S)>eifiif60ii' 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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At  dinner  before  an  N.  Y.  V,  club  panel  discussion:  Reading  from  left  to  right:  Dean 
Charles  M,  Edwards,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  Hollatz,  Mr.  Richard  Westervelt,  Miss  Martha 
Brown,  Mr.  Alvin  Welzel,  Mrs.  Karen  Gillespie,  Mr.  Leo  Amolsky,  Mr.  Theodore 
Ellsworth,  Mr.  George  Engel,  Jr.,  Miss  Brenda  Sallee. 


often  were  considered  a  chore,  now 
became  a  challenge,  an  exciting  ex¬ 
perience.  A  formula  for  a  meeting 
had  been  found.  The  club  set  to  work 
to  refine  and  perfect  it. 

First  a  round  table  discussion  was 
held  with  the  officers  of  the  club  and 
the  faculty  representative  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  branch  of  retailing  or  allied 
industries  would  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest.  Merchandising  was  chosen  as 
the  important  topic.  The  previous 
meeting  had  been  a  buyer’s  panel,  so 
this  one  followed  logically. 

Since  a  meeting  is  only  as  good  as 
the  people  who  make  it,  the  next  step 
was  a  most  decisive  one.  What  type  of 
stores  should  be  represented?  Which 
executives  in  those  stores  would  be 
willing  to  devote  an  evening  to  our 
group? 

First  the  club’s  officers  invited  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  Theodore  D. 
Ellsworth,  who  teaches  Buying  and 
Merchandising,  to  act  as  moderator  for 
the  panel.  Next  it  was  decided  to 
have  a  representative  group  from  a 
non-promotional  specialty  store,  a 
chain  buying  office,  a  promotional  and 
a  semi-promotional  department  store 
take  part  in  the  panel.  The  president 
of  the  club  suggested  George  Engel, 
Jr.,  Vice  President  and  Merchandise 
Manager  of  Jane  Engel,  whom  she 
had  heard  was  a  capable  speaker.  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  the  moderator,  knew  Mr. 
Charles  Hollatz,  long  a  successful  Di¬ 
visional  Merchandise  Manager  of  the 
Montgomery  Ward  Buying  Office.  A 
faculty  member  proposed  Mr.  Leo 


Amolsky,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager  of  Gimbel  Brothers.  An¬ 
other  suggested  Mr.  Alvin  Welzel,  Di¬ 
visional  Merchandise  Manager  of 
John  Wanamaker,  a  former  student 
in  the  School  of  Retailing  'who  now 
teaches  in  the  Evening  Division.  The 
proposed  panel  was  complete. 

After  acceptances  had  been  received, 
the  planning  for  the  questions  to  be 
discussed  by  the  panel  took  place.  The 
panel  members  liked  having  questions 
submitted  to  them  because  they  knew 
before  the  meeting  what  the  audience 
particularly  wanted  to  know. 

This  was  the  list  of  questions  for 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Panel: 

1.  Define  your  duties  as  merchandise 
manager  briefly. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  merchandising 
division  should  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  selling  as  well  as  the 
buying  and  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions? 

3.  What  differences  in  sizes  and  taste, 
and  what  time  lags  on  a  geograph¬ 
ic  basis  must  be  considered  in  cen¬ 
tral  buying  and  merchandising? 

4.  What  qualifications  do  you  look 
for  in  selecting  buyers?  Assistant 
buyers? 

5.  Is  an  ability  to  handle  figures  im¬ 
portant  to  those  who  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  positions  in  merchandising? 

Two  weeks  before  the  date  set  for 
the  meeting,  this  list  was  mailed  to 
each  guest  together  with  an  invitation 
to  join  the  club’s  officers,  the  Dean 
and  faculty  representatives  of  the 


School  of  Retailing  for  dinner  at  the 
University’s  Faculty  Club. 

Now  publicity  plans  were  made. 
Posters  placed  on  bulletin  boards  an¬ 
nounced  the  meeting.  Post  cards  were 
sent  to  the  members.  Announcements 
appeared  in  school  and  trade  papers. 

A  special  Retailing  Club  News  (a 
brief  mimeographed  newspaper)  was 
distributed  in  all  classes. 

On  the  night  of  the  meeting,  the 
guests  gathered  for  dinner.  Each  was 
presented  with  a  boutonniere.  The 
members  of  the  panel  enjoyed  meet¬ 
ing  one  another,  and  having  the  op 
portunity,  while  at  dinner,  to  discuss 
various  matters.  They  learned  about 
the  School  and  the  activities  of  the 
Club’s  members. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

By  8:00  P.M.  210  members  and 
guests  had  assembled  in  the  School’s 
auditorium.  After  a  short  business 
meeting,  the  president  introduced  the 
mcxlerator,  who  enlivened  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  speakers  with  a  gtxsd  joke  on 
“merchandise  managers’’.  After  in¬ 
troductions,  the  moderator  addressed 
the  first  question:  “Define  your  duties 
as  merchandise  managers  briefly”. 

The  questions  began  under  the  ex¬ 
pert  handling  of  the  merchandise 
managers  to  have  a  subtle  challenging 
effect.  Each  panel  member  radiated 
sincerity,  enthusiasm,  conviction,  abil¬ 
ity  and  a  real  desire  to  aid  these  young 
college  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Amolsky  impressed  the  students 
by  stating  that  “One  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager’s  most  important  respon¬ 
sibilities  is  to  borrow  money  from  the 
store,  to  lend  it  to  the  buyer  who  in¬ 
terprets  it  in  the  form  of  merchandise 
which  he  sells  to  the  customer  to  bring 
in  more  profit  to  the  store,  which 
again  lends  money  to  the  buyer  and  so 
forth  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Welzel,  pulling  an  envelope 
from  his  pocket  on  which  he  had 
made  notations,  observed  that  he  con¬ 
siders  his  job  may  be  broken  down 
into  five  parts,  all  of  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  make  a  profit 
for  his  division.  He  stated,  “The  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  must  be:  first,  an 
originator  of  ideas:  second,  a  dele¬ 
gator  of  duties;  third  a  coordinator  of 
personnel:  fourth,  a  stimulator  of 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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When  It’s  A  Mailer  Of  Poinl... 
When  Il’s  A  Mailer  Of  Price... 
You  Can  Make  The  Sale  Wilh  An 


FOVMTAIIV  PEA' 

Therein  a  p^iint  preei$iply 
right  for  every  4*UNtomer  •  •  • 
and  for  every  writing 
Job  •  •  •  a  faet  that  speiis 
saies  aii  year  iong. 


TO  SELECT  OR  REPLACE 
. . .  HERE’S  ALL  YOV  DO 


’The  Right  Point  For  The  Way  You  W'rite’ 


Broad  Writing 


...jf/ 


Aeconnting...  /  Posting 


1... 


General  Writing 


Bookkeeping  •  •  • 


Music.  ••  Left-Handed  •  •  • 


Back-Hand  •  •  • 


Manifoliling... Clerical  Work... 


Gregg  Shorthand  ... 


Shaded . .  .  . 


Pitman 

Shorthand 
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The  Retailer’s  Hidden  Resources  (Continued  from  pa^e  15) 


enough— and  do  enough  sound  ad¬ 
vance  planning  to  make  the  ideal  very 
real. 

Most  of  all  1  want  to  see  retailers 
take  the  initiative  in  promoting  this 
coofteration.  I  want  to  see  retailers 
discover  and  develop  this  up-to-now 
hidden  resource. 

At  this  fHjint  a  fair  question  might 
be  offered:  "What  are  specific  in¬ 
stances  of  the  cooperation  and  coordi¬ 
nation  you  have  in  mind  between  re¬ 
tailers  and  vendors?" 

There  are  many  instances  I  could 
cite.  But  on  the  chance  that  I  might 
seem  too  optimistic,  too  idealistic,  let 
me  give  you  only  cases  of  vendor- 
retailer  cooperation  that  are  actually 
working  or  beginning  to  work.  They 
are  indicative  of  many  undiscovered 
possibilities  in  the  near  future. 

Cooperation  on  Discounts 

Start  with  discounts.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  repre¬ 
senting  retailers  generally  as  chairman 
of  the  Vendors  Relations  Committee 
of  NRDGA  in  various  efforts  (espe¬ 
cially  over  the  past  years  of  the  sellers’ 
market)  to  retain  or  restore  estab¬ 
lished  discounts.  I  have  been  greatly 
aided  in  that  work  by  the  officers  and 
staff  members  of  NRDGA  and  by 
earnest  and  alert  members  of  the 
Vendors  Relations  Committee.  ‘We 
have  enjoyed  very  reasonable  success 
in  our  negotiations— not  100  per  cent 
but  still  very  good— because  w’e  have 
made  every  effort  to  be  fair,  moderate, 
understanding,  unemotional  and  ffexi- 
ble.  So  did  most  of  the  vendors  with 
whom  we  debated  the  discount  ques¬ 
tion  remain  fair,  moderate,  under¬ 
standing,  unemotional  and  flexible. 
Each  party,  in  every  instance  of  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  agreement,  approached  the 
problem  expecting  to  extend  and  to 
receive  cooperation,  which  naturally 
leads  to  coordination.  The  results 
have  been  gratifying  to  retailers,  of 
course— but  equally  beneficial,  in  final 
effect,  to  manufacturers  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  buy  at  our  stores. 

We  are  still  working  on  a  number 
of  cases  involving  discounts,  and  it  is 
our  earnest  belief  that  the  proposals 
we  make  are  not  only  in  the  interest 


of  retailers  but  also  in  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  vendors  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  our  constant  hope  that  our 
suggestions  will  always  be  considered 
in  that  light. 

We  look  forward,  especially  in  the 
rising  "buyers’  market”,  to  inviting— 
and  receiving— the  cooperation  of 
vendors  in  keeping  business  on  a 
steady  keel,  so  that  all  our  efforts  may 
go  uninterruptedly  toward  selling 
goods  more  efficiently  and  giving  the 
consumer  increasingly  better  values. 

Utilizing  Manufacturer  Knowledge 
Take,  now,  the  matter  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Certainly  here  the  vendor  is  the 
retailer’s  “acre  of  diamonds’’— the  “oil 
well  in  your  own  backyard’’— a  “hid¬ 
den  resource”  of  every  retailer.  But  it 
is  so  seldom  recognized.  At  Kauf- 
mann’s  we  at  least  try  to  utilize  it,  and 
so  do  our  affiliates  in  the  May  Com¬ 
pany.  We  urge  our  buyers  to  ask 
every  established  vendor  on  our  list, 
“What  do  you  suggest?”  instead  of  stat¬ 
ing,  “I’ll  order  that.”  It  is  gratifying 
how  many  good  tips  we  receive,  how 
much  more  interested  vendors  become 
in  our  success  with  their  numbers 
when  their  ideas  are  adopted,  how 
readily  reorders  are  accepted  and  de¬ 
livery  expedited. 

In  turn,  we  instruct  our  buyers  to 
report  customer  reactions  to  our  vend¬ 
ors— and  you  might  be  surprised  to 
know  how  eager  many  of  them  are  to 
listen  and  follow  through  on  useful 
suggestions. 

Take  one  more  instance  and  call  it 
a  case— take  orders.  Not  long  ago  we 
wrestled  a  little  over  the  so-called 
‘‘sanctity  of  orders”.  You  will  recall 
how  some  manufacturers,  faced  by  a 
rising  market,  did  not  want  to  fill 
orders— in  fact,  just  did  not  fill  them 
in  certain  instances— at  the  agreed 
price,  or  failed  to  ship  within  season¬ 
able  limits.  That  situation  is  happily 
past,  but  it  needed  some  vigorous  ex¬ 
pounding  on  the  value  of  cooperation 
to  hold  some  vendors  in  line— just  as, 
years  before,  it  had  required  some 
straightforward  talking  to  hold  cer¬ 
tain  retailers  in  line.  Neither  proced¬ 
ure  should  have  been  necessary— 
would  not  have  been  necessarv  if  re¬ 


tailers  generally  thought  of  vendors  as 
aids  to  their  business  and  vendors,  of 
course,  thought  of  retailers  in  the 
same  light. 

The  mention  of  orders  reminds  me 
of  another  situation  that  includes 
order  forms— together  with  invoices, 
bills,  packing  slips  and  all  the  other 
f>ossible  paper  that  changes  hands  in 
the  course  of  every  transaction  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  retailer. 
They  could,  I  submit,  be  simplified 
and  standardized  to  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  retailers  and  vendors.  They 
could  be  uniform  in  size  so  that  they 
could  be  handled  and  filed  more  read¬ 
ily.  They  could  be  identical  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  so  that  price  or  terms  or 
discounts  or  any  other  condition 
could  always  be  found  at  a  glance  on 
the  very  same  part  of  the  sheet.  The 
small  print  could  be  standardized  so 
that  it  need  not  be  scrutinized.  And 
the  work  would  be  streamlined:  every¬ 
thing  checked— every  account  paid 
promptly  (we  hope)— all  steps  made 
surer  and  faster  at  less  expense  for 
everyone. 


The  Basic  Trade  Rules 

.Another  instance:  Last  year  we  of 
the  Vendors  Relations  Committee 
with  a  group  of  trade  associations 
worked  out  some  simple  basic  rules  of 
trade,  very  simple,  very  basic.  1  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  this  project,  one 
more  step  in  vendor-retailer  coordina¬ 
tion,  is  moving  along  to  what  all  of 
us  hojje  will  be  an  agreement  in  the 
very  near  future  with  several  large 
groups,  after  which  the  idea  may  well 
expand  to  other  fields. 

It  is  heartening  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  following  industries  and  their 
trade  associations  have  already  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions 
for  inclusion  in  an  order  form: 

.Vpparel  Industries  Inter- Assrxiation 
Committee,  including: 

.Affiliated  Dress  Manufacturers  Assn. 

Fashion  Originators  Guild  of 
-America 

Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Shirt  Manufacturers 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


DEPARTMENT  STORES 
WHO  TAKE 


SPECIFY 


EQUITABLE 


TOMo^jjovv 


I  here's  a  difference  between  wrap* 
ping  merchandise  in  smart  packaging  or 
popping  it  into  a  plain  bundle  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  both  package  and  purchaser.  The  day 
of  tossing  purchases  into  ordinary  bags  with 
the  top  rolled  over  is  passed.  Department 
stores  are  switching  to  packaging  that  sells. 


You  can  assure  yourself  of  packaging  that  leaves  a  good 
impression  by  specifying  Equitable's  square-lip  styles:  The 
Bag  of  Tommorow  and  Take-Hold  Bag. 
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Intants’  and  Children’s  Coat  Assn. 

Merchants  Ladies’  Garment  Assn. 

National  .\ssociation  of  Blouse 
Manufacturers 

.National  Coat  and  Suit  Industry 
Recovery  Board 

National  Dress  Manufacturers  Assn. 

National  Knitted  Outerwear  Assn. 

National  Skirt  anti  Sportswear 
Manufacturers  Assn. 

Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Group 

United  Infants’  and  Children’s 
Wear  Assn. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Apparel  Field  Asso¬ 
ciations: 

International  Association  of  Gar¬ 
ment  Manufacturers 

.National  Heavy  Outerwear  Assn. 

Boys’  Apparel  and  Accessories 
.Manufacturers  Assn. 

Association  of  Pants  Manufacturers 
of  America 

National  Authority  for  the  Ladies' 
Handbag  Industry 

-Vssociated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

This  progress,  in  such  a  prosaic 
matter  as  trade  provisions,  will  be  a 
valuable  tool  for  understanding,  of 
course.  But  that  is  not  its  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  a  more  important  de¬ 


The  Retail  Pricin; 

kind  of  information  does  not  require 
expensive  research.  It  yields  better 
results  than  multiple  correlation  stud¬ 
ies  and  costly  consumer  surveys.  The 
dealer  is  close  to  the  customer.  He 
knows  what  the  customer  wants  and 
what  he  will  pay.  The  first  thought 
of  a  merchant  after  looking  at  goods 
is  what  he  can  get  for  them.  Too 
often,  products  are  designed  and  cost¬ 
ed  without  adequate  consideration  of 
what  the  ultimate  consumer  is  willing 
to  pay. 

We  know  that  quality,  style,  “eye 
appeal’’  and  utility  are  often  much 
more  important  than  mere  price. 
There  is  still  a  vast  range  of  opportu¬ 
nity  to  improve  the  non-price  attri¬ 
butes  of  merchandise,  often  with  little 
or  no  substantial  addition  to  cost,  or 
with  an  actual  reduction  of  cost.  We 
do  not  always  take  full  advantage  of 


velopment  than  that  in  the  sense  that 
it  marks  another  recognition  of  vend¬ 
ors  by  retailers  and  vice  versa,  another 
case  of  exchanging  ideas  and  modify¬ 
ing  practices  for  reciprocal  advantage 
to  both  parties.  It  is  another  instance 
of  the  retailer’s  recognition  that  his 
established  resources  are  his  allies,  of 
the  vendors’  willingness  to  assume 
that  role  when  recognized  and  re¬ 
quested. 

Let  me  summarize  my  |)oints  with 
a  parallel: 

Last  month  all  the  forward-looking 
merchants  of  .America  entered  upon  a 
public  relations  campaign  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  trade  association  in 
which  they  hold  membership.  This 
combined  effort  under  the  slogan 
“Denuxracy  Works  Here’’  was  planned 
to  identify  retailers  as  a  worthy  part 
of  our  .American  economy,  our  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  free  enterprise,  in  fact, 
a  typical  manifestation  of  the  democ¬ 
racy  that  all  of  us  cherish  so  whole¬ 
heartedly.  I  believe  most*  sincerely 
that  retailing  has  never  been  reason¬ 
ably  recognized  as  a  powerful  con¬ 
tributor  to  our  way  of  living,  our 
nation,  our  respective  communities. 
More  power  to  this  campaign,  “De¬ 
mocracy  Works  Here’’— may  it  sweep 


along  right  through  the  year. 

But  how  about  another  public  re¬ 
lations  campaign  some  time  soon  to 
demonstrate  that  we  value  and  appre¬ 
ciate  our  resources  with  whose  aid  we 
are  constantly  endeavoring  to  bring 
more  of  the  better  things  of  life  to 
our  customers  at  prices  they  can 
afford?  To  borrow  the  phrasing  of 
the  current  campaign,  “C^tX)|)eration 
Works  Here”  would  be  the  sense  of 
an  appropriate  slogan,  with  a  deft  ex¬ 
planation  that  “dog-eat-tlog”  competi¬ 
tion  is  outmodeil  and  superseded  by 
coordination. 

Certainly  the  promotion  brains  in 
our  retail  organizations  can  devise 
some  logical  approach  to  publicize 
vendor  relations;  in  fact  some  stores 
have  already  taken  long  steps  in  that 
direction.  I  feel  the  idea  can  be  car¬ 
ried  further  to  everyone’s  advantage. 

.Start  tomorrow,  1  urge  you,  to 
give  thought  to  your  vendors— more 
thought,  I  probably  should  say. 
Think  of  them  as  resources  for  goods 
but  also  as  resources  for  advice  and  aid. 
rhink  of  them  as  hidden  assets  for 
every  retailer,  hidden  now  but  gradu¬ 
ally  being  discovered.  You  get  there 
first  and  make  a  ’49  Gold  Strike  all 
of  your  own. 


Situation 


{(’.ontinucd  from  page  19) 


the  possibilities  of  color,  or  we  use  it 
very  inexpertly.  Many  good  products 
fail  to  sell  because  they  lack  good 
functional  design,  or  because  they 
over-emphasize  the  functional  design 
to  the  detriment  of  other  appeals.  We 
like  food'  that  is  projierly  seasoned, 
but  we  do  not  always  “season”  our 
products  with  the  best  combination  of 
attributes  that  will  make  them  sell. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  a  long 
period  of  easy  selling. 

It  is  easy  to  “get  off  the  beam”  and 
place  too  much  attention  on  mere 
lowness  of  price.  The  war  and  post¬ 
war  boom  made  profound  changes  in 
the  middle  class  markets.  Large  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population  moved  up 
into  more  comfortable  income  brack¬ 
ets.  This  middle  class  market  is  not 
only  much  larger  than  it  was  before 
the  war;  but  it  is  likely  to  hold  and 


perhaps  improve  its  position.  .Mil¬ 
lions  of  customers  have  had  a  taste  of 
the  better  things  of  life.  They  will 
buy  more  if  we  find  more  effective 
methods  to  meet  their  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.  From  such  a  diagnosis  of  the 
middle  class  market,  it  follows  that 
the  most  productive  price  ranges  will 
be  found  somewhere  off  the  prevailing 
higher  ranges  and  somewhere  above 
the  lowest  price  ranges.  We  will  find 
them  by  repeated  “trial  and  error.” 

This  matter  of  correct  pricing  is  not 
an  exact  science.  The  merchandisers 
who  know  most  about  it  tlo  not  write 
l)ooks  on  the  why,  when,  what  and 
how  of  pricing.  They  are  too  busy 
practicing  the  art.  They  are  not  afraid 
to  take  “calculated  risks”  and  ex|}eri- 
ment  with  new  prices  to  build  volume. 
Without  any  specific  recognition  or 
{Contiuiied  on  page  42) 
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THE  LOUISE  Shop 


Engineered  air  conditioning  by  J.  P.  Salmini  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  DOUBLE 
ECONOMY, 

THIS  SHOP 
CHOSE 

WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR  CONDITIONING 


tVAPORAiivc 
CONDENSERS 


UNIT  AIR 
CONDITIONERS 


AIR  HANDLING 
UNITS 


PRECIPITRON* 
(Electronic  Air  Cloonor) 


The  Louise  Shop  of  New  Haven  has  built  an  enviable  merchandising  reputation  through 
smart,  farsighted  business  management.  Realizing  the  competitive  importance  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  they  carefully  considered  several  kinds.  And,  they  chose  Westinghouse  Air 
C onditioning  for  double  economy. 


First  economy — buyers  of  Westing¬ 
house  Air  Conditioning  are  sure  to 
get  exactly  the  type  and  capacity  of 
equipment  suited  to  their  needs  .  .  . 
insuring  minimum  practical  power 
and  water  bills.  This  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  Westinghouse  makes  more 
products  to  put  air  to  work,  in  more 
different  ways,  than  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer. 


Second  economy — a  saving  in  main¬ 
tenance  dollars,  due  to  the  unmatched 
dependability  of  the  Westinghouse 
hermetically-sealed  Compressor. 
Westinghouse  created  the  first  her¬ 
metically-sealed  compressor  for  air 
conditioning  and  has  continued  its 
leadership  with  the  Life-Line  Com¬ 
pressor-Motor  unit,  which  places 
Westinghouse  Air  Conditioning  far 
ahead  in  economical,  trouble-free 


These  savings  are  highly  important  in  all  retail  stores  where  overhead  costs  must  be 
slashed  to  a  minimum— to  meet  and  beat  competition.  Why  not  check  on  how  this  air 
conditioning  with  double  economy  can  helpyowr  business?  Call  your  nearest  Westinghouse 
office  or  Air  Conditioning  Distributor.  Or,  write  to  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
Sturtevant  Division,  Hyde  F*ark,  Boston  36,  Massachusetts. 


A^stin^house 

Pivision 


lurievan 


J 


Everything 
that  puts  air  to 
work  for 
Every  opplicotion 


CENTRIFUGAL 

FANS 


ROOM  AIR 
CONDITIONER 


REFRIGERATION 

COMPRESSORS 
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attempted  calculation  ot  direct  and 
indirect  expenses,  successful  merchants 
often  cut  prices  to  enlarge  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  obtain  larger  contributions 
to  overhead  costs.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  skilled  merchant  always 
prefers  to  sell  1,000  items  at  an  eight 
cent  margin  instead  of  500  items  at  a 
12  cent  margin.  In  manufacturing  we 
are  often  chained  to  standard  costs 
that  have  become  so  deeply  imbedded 
in  our  price  thinking  that  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  attempt  any  venture  pric¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  venture  pricing  that  al¬ 
ways  opens  up  new  markets  and  paves 
the  way  to  more  sales  and  profits. 

We  have  very  limited  formal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  psychology  of  pricing.  The 
late  Paul  Cherington  once  remarked 
that  the  consumer  is  generally  domi¬ 
nated  by  “one  central  idea  always 
present,  namely  to  get  a  ‘gootl  trade’,” 
and  he  added  that  “.  .  .  on  top  of  this 
ar&  superimposed  all  the  psychological 
influences,  urges,  complexes,  inhibi¬ 
tions  and  habits  that  account  for  hu¬ 
man  behavior.”*  We  know  that  for 
any  given  range  of  established  prices, 
there  are  always  certain  psychological 
“breaking  p)oints”  at  which  slightly 
lower  prices  will  produce  greatly  in¬ 
creased  sales.  If  merchandise  fails  to 


*Cherington,  Paul  T.,  The  People’s  Wants  and 
How  to  Know  Them,  page  132.  Harper  it- 
Brothers,  New  York,  1935. 


sell  and  a  clearance  is  necessary,  a 
small  reduction,  however  effectively 
advertised,  will  not  move  the  goods. 

It  takes  a  dramatic  price  reduction 
in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent  or 
more  to  attract  interest.  Customers 
like  to  have  a  minimum  of  three  price 
ranges  in  a  given  type  of  merchandise 
to  permit  comparison  of  the  values. 
Too  many  price  ranges  hinder  effec¬ 
tive  selling.  Differences  in  price 
ranges  for  a  given  type  of  product 
must  be  plainly  evident  to  the  buyer 
or  easily  explainable.  Odd  prices  have 
definite  psychological  appeal,  but  the 
odd  price  must  have  some  rationale. 
For  instance,  the  good  merchant 
would  never  price  an  item  at  $299.95, 
as  one  well  known  advertiser  has  done 
in  “fair  trading”  his  product.  The 
oddity  of  the  price  must  be  within  the 
range  of  acceptability.  Customers  re¬ 
member  the  prices  of  articles  that  are 
bought  frequently,  but  their  memor¬ 
ies  are  less  keen  as  to  the  last  prices 
they  paid  for  low-priced  articles  that 
are  bought  less  often.  For  higher- 
priced  articles,  “the  memory  of  the 
quality  often  lingers  when  the  price  is 
forgotten.”  When  a  new  private 
brand  is  introduced,  it  cannot  be 
priced  too  low  in  relation  to  the 
established  brand;  but  after  a  time  it 
is  priced  against  other  competing  priv¬ 
ate  brands  and  not  against  the  estab¬ 


lished  brand.  These  are  merely  a  tew 
of  the  many  psychological  aspects  o( 
protluctive  pricing. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  further  general 
comment  on  the  pricing  (piestion  thati 
should  be  made.  The  war  has  left  ui 
with  a  vastly  expanded  monetary  sup. 
ply.  No  problems  can  be  solved  bf 
fresh  additions  to  that  supply.  As  in 
the  past,  we  will  undoubtedly  meet 
the  situation  by  growing  up  to  the  r6 
sidual  monetary  supplies  with  whieW 
we  must  continue  to  live.  That  ineaniv 
price  structures  that  will  expand  our 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  and  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  rewards  for  increased 
productive  effort.  It  not  only  requires 
hard  work  and  straight  thinking,  but 
also  new  ways  to  tell  the  economic 
facts  of  life  to  a  badly  confused  and 
somewhat  bewildered  citizenry.  There 
is  no  reason  now  to  believe  that  we 
cannot  take  in  our  stride  any  necessary 
correction  of  the  excesses  of  the  post¬ 
war  boom.  By  intelligent  team  work, 
we  can  meet  these  problems  without 
too  serious  disturbance  of  our  econo¬ 
my.  It  is  a  task  in  which  government, 
industry,  labor  and  the  plain  people 
have  a  common  interest.  The  stakes 
are  high.  They  are  the  preservation 
of  the  abundance  which  the  American 
system  has  created  and  which  we  share 
so  liberally  with  less  fortunate 
peoples. 
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Formula  for  Syiccessful  Meetings 


(Continued  from  page  $(>) 


buying  activity;  and  fifth,  a  legulatoi 
of  trends.” 

Mr.  Hollatz,  with  a  knowing  Itxrk, 
slowly  rose  to  explain,  “In  listening  to 
these  men  define  the  duties  of  their 
jobs,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  they  must  keep  very  busy. 
Yet,”  and  here  he  paused  significantly, 
“their  jobs  seem  to  be  easy  in  contrast 
to  mine.  It  must  be  comparatively 
simple  to  merchandise  departments 
that  are  all  under  one  roof,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  buying  and  selling 
•of  merchandise  for  customers  whom 
one  can  meet  and  talk  with.  How 
many  times  more  difficult  to  buy  mer- 
•  chandise  for  hundreds  of  departments 
in  varying  parts  of  the  country,  all 
having  different  climates,  economic 
conditions,  recreation  activities,  popu¬ 


lation  variations,  and  so  forth.” 

Mr.  Engel  stated  that  in  selecting 
buyers  he  preferred  to  have  young 
people  whom  he  could  train  from  the 
beginning.  He  wanted  no  bad  habits 
which  would  need  to  be  undone. 

Mr.  VVelzel  wants  youthful  buyers 
who  are  “clean  cut”.  He  prefers  that 
they  have  market  experience. 

Mr.  Hollatz  believes  that  assistants 
should  progress  to  buyers,  so  it  is  the 
assistants  whom  he  selects  carefully. 
He  stressed  personality,  character, 
honesty,  aggressiveness  and  the  ability 
to  gain  respect  and  confidence. 

Mr.  Amolsky  amused  the  audience 
by  stating,  “Many  of  the  worst  women 
buyers  I  know  are  the  ones  who  never 
take  their  hats  off.  They  want  other 
people  to  be  impressed  with  their 
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position.”  He  wants  his  buyers  to  be 
ambitious,  but  not  overly  so.  He 
wants  them  to  be  aggressive,  but  nol 
overly  so.  “My  buyers  must  be  people 
who  like  people.  The  buyer  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  selling  herself.  She  must 
have  a  creative  mind  and  imagination. 
But,  above  all,  the  buyer  should  be 
loyal—  to  customers,  department  and 
store!” 

Time  was  up!  The  meeting,  after 
an  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause,  was 
formally  adjourned.  Coffee  and  cook¬ 
ies  were  served  and  the  students  clust¬ 
ered  in  groups  around  the  guest  speak¬ 
ers,  pelting  them  with  more  questions 
This  was  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
parts  of  the  evening— certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the 
formula  for  successful  meetings. 
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S  T  O  R  E  8 


Lord  &  Taylor’s  rsewest  suburban  store  in  Millbum,  N.  J.  At  left,  for  the  public  preview  the  store  was  lighted  outside  by  floodlights 
and  brightened  by  artificial  apple  blossoms  hung  on  trees  around  the  entrance.  At  right,  an  overall  view  of  the  new  three-floor  building. 

The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  14) 


THE  ASSOCIATION 

Rttailers  Take  Hold  of  Ad  Council  Program,  lo  improve 
the  quality  of  public  service  ad  campaigns  presented  for 
store  use,  a  group  of  sales  promotion  heads  recruited  from 
the  NRDGA  membership  is  now  functioning  as  a  Retail 
Advisory  C^ommittee  to  the  Advertising  Council.  News¬ 
papers,  mat  services  and  broadcasters  are  also  represented 
in  the  new  group.  The  working  procedure  will  be  to  appoint 
a  subcommittee  to  handle  the  retail  promotion  approach 
on  each  of  the  campaigns  on  the  schedule  of  the  Advertising 
Council.  The  first  one  on  the  program,  due  in  late  spring, 
is  a  campaign  to  explain  the  American  economic  system— 
a  logical  tie-in  and  follow-up  for  retailing’s  own  “Democ¬ 
racy  Works  Here”  promotion.  Lois  Ingalls  of  Thalhimer’s, 
E.  G.  (arcuit  of  Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution, 
and  Samuel  J.  Cohen  of  Lit  Bros,  are  the  working  committee 
on  this  job.  Their  procedure— which  will  be  followed  by 
each  subcommittee  as  it  takes  on  its  assignment— will  Ire 
to  prepare  six  advertisements  and  three  radio  spots.  This 
will  be  done  through  the  ad  departments  of  the  committee 
members’  stores.  The  material  will  be  distributed  through 
the  mat  services,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  NRDGA.  The  materials 
will  Ire  incorporated  into  a  proof  sheet  by  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  which  is  acting  as  volunteer  consultant  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council.  Stores  are  free  to  use  the  material  as  sup¬ 
plied  or  vary  it  in  any  way  they  choose. 

Members  of  the  Retail  .-Advertising  Committee  are:  Samuel 
|.  Cohen,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  James  Rotto 
(Chairman),  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Budd  Gore, 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  111.;  .Alan  A.  Wells,  Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Harriet  Wilinsky,  Filene’s,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Lois  Ingalls,  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  Va.;  Chess  Lagomar- 
vino,  Jr.,  Davison-Paxon,  .Atlanta,  Ga.;  Royell  D.  Friend, 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Olin  O.  Stansbury,  Stix, 
Baer  8c  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  M.  Ellis,  G.  C  Murphy  Co., 
McKeesport,  Pa.;  B.  Lewis  Posen,  Hochschild,  Kohn  8c  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Llewellyn  Harries,  Burdine’s,  Miami,  Fla.; 
H.  C.  Bartlett,  Macy’s,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  E.  G.  Circuit, 
Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  I^ke  City, 


Utah;  Robert  j.  Powderly,  Kresge,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Carl  V. 
Haecker,  Butler  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Evan  L.  Ellis,  Crowley, 
Milner  8c  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  L.  H.  Foster,  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.;  John  A.  Fitz  Randolph,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  W.  E.  Bennett,  Sears,  Roebuck  8c  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  John  Pearl,  Hearn’s,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Campbell, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Herbert  Wy¬ 
man,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette;  John  Giesen,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Lawrence  Knott,  Chicago  Sun  Times;  Joseph  A. 
Bernstein,  Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc.;  Ralf  Shockey, 
Meyer-Both  Co.;  Laurence  .A.  Whitehead,  Stamps-Conhaim 
8c  Whitehead.  Inc.;  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  NRDGA;  Morris 
B.  Mitchell.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

NRDGA  Copy  Workshop.  Education  on  a  grand  scale  is  the 
latest  project  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  which  has 
okayed  an  ingenious  system  for  training  advertising  people 
properly  and  then  turning  every  trainee  into  a  teacher.  The 
system  was  worked  out  by  Howard  Abrahams,  manager  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  and  Charles  Edwards,  dean 
of  the  .School  of  Retailing  at  New  York  University,  Copy- 
writing  will  Ire  the  first  phase  of  it.  A  Copy  Workshop,  last¬ 
ing  for  one  week  of  intensive  all-day  sessions,  will  open  on 
June  fi  at  NYU.  Only  25  people  will  be  admitted  to  the 
group  after  careful  screening  of  nominations  sent  in  by 
stores.  Before  they  come  to  New  York  at  all  they  will  be 
mailed  a  batch  of  reading  assignments,  and  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  Workshop  they  will  have  to  pass  an  exami- 
naticm  on  these.  After  each  day’s  session  at  the  University 
they  will  receive  homework  copy  assignments  which  will  Ire 
(hecked  and  criticized  individually,  so  that  each  student’s 
needs  will  be  fully  met.  Students  will  take  home  with  them 
from  the  course  a  complete  “package”  of  Workshop  material., 
so  that  back  in  the  store  each  of  them  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
duct  the  same  course  for  his  co-workers.  Mail  contact  with 
the  University  for  advice  and  criticism  will  continue,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  the  student’s  supervising  executive 
at  the  store  will  report  back  to  NRDGA  and  NYU  on  what 
his  combination  student-teacher  has  accomplished.  The 
coufse  will  be  conducted  by  Dean  Edwards  and  Prof. 
Howard  Cowee.  Full  information  on  the  curriculum  and 
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The  new  Operating  Board  formed  at  Wurzburg’s,  Grand  Rapids, 
to  carry  out  the  store’s  expansion  program.  Left  to  right,  Edwin 
F.  Curley,  general  merchandise  manager;  Donald  R.  Turnbull, 
store  superintendent;  Merle  E.  Hardaker,  treasurer  and  Fred  G. 
Schoeck,  president. 

the  enrollment  procedures  will  be  mailed  to  sales  prontotion 
executives  this  month. 

M.  O.  R.  Due  May  I .  The  Controllers’  Congress  plans  a 
May  1  release  date  for  the  1949  edition  of  its  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  study.  Early  dead¬ 
lines  were  set  this  year  for  all  statistical  data  in  order  to 
achieve  this  goal  and  all  stores  should  now  have  their  figures 
in  the  mail  for  inclusion  in  the  study.  Several  new  classifica¬ 
tions  of  merchandise  will  be  examined  in  this  year’s  report 
and,  if  returns  warrant  it,  there  is  the  possibility  of  adding 
a  new  table  to  the  report  for  department  stores  in  the  over 
$50  million  class. 

Smaller  Stores.  The  Smaller  Stores  Division  has  begun 
work  on  a  survey’ of  merchandise  control  systems  used  by 
stores  in  different  volume  groups.  Plans  are  to  cover  about 
a  dozen  stores  in  each  group.  The  results  will  be  published 
and  distributed  to  NRDGA  members  in  booklet  form. 

Home  Furnishings  Group.  The  Home  Furnishings  and  Ap¬ 
pliance  Group  has  announced  its  work  program  for  1949 
stressing  cooperative  trade  coordination  programs  with  sup¬ 
plier  industries  and  the  development  of  a  color  coordination 
program  for  home  furnishings.  One  of  the  first  efforts  will 
be  with  the  carpet  industry  to  jointly  review  present  mer¬ 
chandising  practices  and  to  exchange  viewpoints  on  sales 
promotion,  sales  training  and  merchandising  methods.  The 
Group’s  decision  to  work  for  a  comprehensive  color  program 
follows  a  sampling  of  member  opinion  which  indicated  a 
distinct  desire  for  better  color  coordination  in  the  field. 
Other  Group  activity  will  include  work  of  the  special  sub¬ 
committee  on  television  and  the  development  of  depart¬ 
mental  merchandising  manuals  for  home  furnishings. 
Announcement  has  also  been  made  of  the  appointment  of 
Fred  Dilg,  of  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  to  the  Group’s 
board  of  directors. 

Spring  and  Summer  Conventions.  The  following  Group 
and  Division  conventions  and  conferences  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  coming  months: 

Traffic  Group  Convention,  April  25-28,  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 


(Credit  Management  Division  Convention,  Ma)  9-11 
Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis. 

■Smaller  Stores  Division  Joint  Meeting  with  Minnesota 
Apparel  Industries,  May  18,  Hotel  Radisson,  .\linne 
apolis. 

■Smaller  Stores  Division  Joint  .Meeting  with  Worcester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  26,  Hotel  Sheraton,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

C^ontrollers’  Congress  Convention,  June  14-17,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

Joint  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Visual  Merchandit- 
ing  Group  Convention,  June  27-28,  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago. 

Home  Furnishings  and  Appliance  Group  meetings; 
Furniture  and  Bedding,  July  7,  Chicago. 

Major  Appliances,  July  8,  Chicago. 

The  new  Intimate  Apparel  Group  plans  its  first  meeting 
for  New  York  in  June. 

STORES 

Lord  &  Taylor  in  New  Jersey.  The  suburbs  that  assist  New 
York  City  with  its  housing  problem  boast  some  of  the 
nation’s  highest  per  capita  income  rates  and  some  of  the 
best  potential  diggings  for  department  stores.  One  of  the 
leading  prospectors  in  this  field  has  been  Lord  &  Taylor,  j 
Back  in  1941  the  store  opened  its  Manhasset,  Long  Island, 
branch  and  early  last  year  it  moved  into  the  prosperous 
Scarsdale  area  in  Westchester  County.  Last  month  it  filed 
still  another  promising  claim  when  it  began  doing  business 
at  its  third  suburban  stand,  in  Millburn,  N.  J.,  center  of  the 
prosperous  Orange  area. 

With  its  president,  Dorothy  Shaver,  on  hand  to  nurse  the 
new  offspring  along.  Lord  &  Taylor  gave  the  opening  the 
full  publicity  treatment.  Preview  ceremonies  had  a  touch 
of  the  Bronx  Zoo,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  The  Shenandoah 
Apple  Blossom  Festival,  and  a  Paris  opening.  Not  caring 
much  for  the  dreary  February  landscape.  Lord  &  Taylor’s 
display  men  had  improved  it  by  pinning  artificial  apple 
blossoms  to  the  bare  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees. 
There  were  floodlights,  ringing  bells,  a  continuous  fashion 
show  and  at  the  entrances  a  collection  of  large  wire  bird 
cages  shaped  like  cats  and  filled  with  live  canaries.  The 
captions  said,  “We’re  as  happy  as  the  cat  that  swallowed  the 
canary  to  be  in  Millburn!’’ 

At  luncheon  500  members  of  the  press,  store  executives 
and  officials  of  neighboring  communities  got  their  first  peek 
at  the  sumptuous  interior.  The  same  night  a  public  preview 
lured  25,000  of  New  Jersey’s  finest  potential  customers  into 
the  store.  A  house  rule  limited  the  opening  day  activities  of 
the  public  to  sight-seeing.  Not  a  thing  could  be  bought. 

What  they  came  to  see  was  a  three-floor  layout  set  in  a 
pattern  of  landscaped  terraces  on  an  8i/^  acre  site.  Like  its 
sister  stores  on  Long  Island  and  in  Westchester  the  new 
building  is  done  in  a  combination  of  modern  and  colonial 
architecture.  Like  the  others  its  site  has  a  drop  in  elevation 
so  that  there  are  two  street  level  floors,  each  with  a  parking 
area  directly  accessible,  with  space  altogether  for  700  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


We  are  confident  that  the  ex¬ 
quisite  new  Spring  Garden  will 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  pat¬ 
terns  of  all  time.  To  make  it 
the  most  profitable  pattern  for 
you  we  are  introducing  it  to  the 
women  of  America  in  the  larg¬ 
est  magazine  cfunpaign  ever  to 
launch  a  new  silverware  design. 
To  build  immediate  traffic  for 
your  store,  every  ad  will  carry 
a  pre-tested,  sure-fire  special  in¬ 
troductory  offer.  Spring  Garden 
will  be  available  in  the  new 
"Peter  Hunt  Chest.”  Never  has 
a  new  pattern  l)een  supported 
with  such  a  combination  of 
superb  design,  powerful  adver¬ 
tising,  and  profit-styled  mer¬ 
chandising  as  Spring  Garden. 
Make  it  your 'garden  of  profits! 
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At  ThaUtimer’s  Co-workers  Spring  Fashion  Show,  models  at  left  display  the  right  type  of  nylon  stockings  to  be  worn  with  louuet 
Spring  shoes.  At  right,  Lois  Ingalls,  ThaUiimer  promotion  manager,  acts  as  commentator,  fashion  information  as  the  new 

styles  are  paraded  on  the  runway. 


In  the  inierioi  the  accent  is  on  spaciousness.  There  are 
tanciful  murals,  wandering  snake  aisles  and  a  full  quota  of 
Lord  &  Tayl«r’s  special  decorative  touches.  Fitting  rooms 
resemble  a  star’s  dressing  room  with  congratulatory  telegrams 
pinned  on  make-believe  mirrors.  Painted  butterflies  dress 
up  the  clocks  and  elevator  exteriors.  Oversize  mesh  animals 
add  atmosphere  to  the  children’s  department.  There  are 
I  hairs  suggesting  strapless  corsets  in  striped  pink  and  green 
and  in  the  Bird  Cage  tea  is  served  on  one-arm  luncheon 
chairs  against  a  wall  of  beige  plaster  feathers. 

The  upper  level  floor  houses  all  women’s  clothing  and 
acce.ssories.  The  children’s  division  and  the  men’s  depart¬ 
ments  share  the  lower  floor.  In  the  third-floor  penthouse 
are  the  home  furnishings  and  yard  goods  departments  and 
on  this  floor  also  are  employees’  lounge,  cafeteria,  classroom 
and  hospital.  More  than  200  employees  man  the  new  store, 
under  Lambert  McClure,  the  managing  director. 

Thalhimer's  Spring  "Show-How”  for  Fashion  Staff.  Thal- 
himers,  Richmond,  has  settled  on  a  successful  pattern  for 
training  salespeople  in  apparel  and  allied  fashion  depart¬ 
ments.  The  old  problem  of  “how  to  give  salespeople  the 
story  of  the  fashion  season  and  make  them  like  it’’  has, 
apparently,  been  happily  settled.  Last  Fall,  the  store  staged 
a  picnic  supper  and  fashion  show.  This  Spring  the  whole 
pattern  has  been  repeated  with  a  box-lunch  partv  and  show¬ 
ing  following. 

Each  salesperson  receives  an  invitation  to  the  show  a 
week  in  advance.  When  the  store  closes,  at  5:30  sharp,  she 
and  her  co-workers  settle  down  to  a  picnic  style  box  lunch 
distributed  so  that  conversational  groups  of  people  sit  to¬ 
gether  and  enjoy  their  refreshments.  Many  gathered  in  the 
store’s  co-workers’  lounge,  others  in  the  co-workers’  cafeteria, 
still  others  in  the  store’s  T-Cart,  some  preferred  to  return 
to  their  departments  (in  cases  where  sofas  and  chairs  were 
available  for  extra  comfort).  The  whole  store  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  gala  picnic  with  box  Innches  (fried  chicken, 


dessert,  rolls,  potato  chips,  etc.)  and  C^oca  Cola,  or  coffee  for 
each  participant.  The  burden  of  refreshments  fell  on 
Thalhhner’s  Food  Shop,  which  is  in  the  business  of  prepar¬ 
ing  food  for  special  occasions  and  customer  parties.  Over 
400  persons  representing  apparel,  accessories,  yard  goods, 
etc.,  were  included. 

By  six-thirty  the  group  gathered  on  the  Fashion  Floor  for 
the  big  educational  style  show.  The  run-way  had  been 
worked  out  in  an  ingenious  V-shap>e  so  that  every  person 
had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  models  and  commentators. 
Each  person  attending  received  a  30-page  booklet  prepared 
by  the  store’s  Educational  Department.  This  booklet  out¬ 
lined  the  whole  story  of  the  styles  presented  in  the  show  and 
was  designed  primarily  as  a  “take  home’’  piece  for  review 
when  the  performance  was  over. 

The  show  was  presented  in  two  parts.  First,  apparel:  then, 
a  brief  intermission;  next,  accessories.  Commentators  from 
the  merchandise  division  and  a  moderator  from  the  Fashion 
Office  worked  from  scripts  which  had  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  to  prevent  lagi  and  let-downs  in  interest.  The  show 
ing  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half  (including  the  intermission 
time)  and  spectators  were  dismissed  promptly  at  eight 
o’clock.  This  point  was  particularly  important  since  each 
person  had  stayed  overtime  on  a  volunteer  basis  and  the 
short,  fact-packed  {jerformance  achieved  more  than  a  longer 
series  of  less  effective  shows. 

Stores  are  always  on  the  hunt  for  a  successful  pattern  for 
employee  fashion  training.  Thalhimer’s  believes  that  the 
success  of  their  formula  lies  in  these  facts; 

(1)  There  is  a  party  atmosphere,  nc.  formality  hut  a 
cordial,  festive  air  that  makes  the  event  fun  rather  than  a 
chore.  The  cost  of  the  IckkI  is  more  than  repaid  by  the 
mocxl  and  attention  achieved. 

(2)  The  show  is  carefully  timed.  No  lags,  no  let-downs. 

(3)  The  commentators  work  from  prepared  scripts,  thus 
avoiding  immaterial  conversations  and  unnecessary  hem¬ 
ming  and  hawing  over  remarks.  .Attention  is  at  the  jjeak- 
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Styled  in  Mesh 


Feature  them  for  a  volume  plus  .  .  .  your 
customers  will  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a 
keep-cool  summer.  These  Camp  year  'round 
favorites  are  fashioned  in  a  new,  light¬ 
weight  mesh  fabric.  Loomed  exclusively  for 
Camp,  the  fabric  is  sturdy  of  texture  for 
firm  support.  Authorized  Camp  Service 
builds  steady,  profitable  business  for  retail¬ 
ers  twelve  months  a  year.  Write  for  details. 
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World's  Largost  Manufaciurnrs  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York; 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 
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point  throughout. 

(4)  The  affair  is  educational,  not  entertainment.  There 
is  a  typical  “job  training”  approach  with  each  piece  ana¬ 
lyzed;  constant  reiteration  of  important  points;  a  summary 
of  ideas  at  the  conclusion  of  each  episode. 

(5)  The  show  consists  of  top-flight  pace-setting  merchan¬ 
dise  which  illustrates  the  point  involved.  Even  if  Basement 
personnel  are  included  (which  they  are)  the  merchandise 
comes  from  the  top-bracket  Designer  Shop  and  each  person 
understands  that  the  trend  is  the  important  thing,  that  each 
will  see  it  interpreted  in  merchandise  in  other  sizes,  other 
prices,  other  departments. 

Bloomingdaie's  Opens  New  Medical  Department.  A  new 

20-room  medical  unit  has  been  opened  at  Bloomingdaie’s, 
New  York,  for  the  use  of  the  store’s  more  than  4,000 
employees  and  to  care  for  customers  requiring  emergency 
medical  attention.  The  new  facilities  include  an  X-Ray 
room,  a  combination  physiotherapy  and  ultra-violet  treat¬ 
ment  room,  basal  metabolism  and  electro-cardiograph 
room,  eye  examination  room,  a  laboratory  for  tests  and 
analyses,  a  large  reception  room,  five  dressing  rooms,  five 
examination  and  treatment  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for  cus¬ 
tomers  and  employees.  A  full-time  doctor  heads  the  staff  of 
the  new  department,  assisted  by  three  part-time  physicians, 
two  full-time  registered  nurses  and  a  part-time  relief  nurse. 

Hecht  Ad  Included  in  Prize  Photo  Showing,  .\mong  the 
American  news  and  documentary  photographs  being  ex¬ 
hibited  in  New  York  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  is  an 
advertisement  run  by  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  published 
in  January  in  the  inaugural  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
The  photo  in  the  advertisement  is  a  half-page,  side-view 
shot  of  President  Truman  at  his  desk.  Copy  traced  the 
President’s  early  career  and  paid  tribute  to  his  indomitable 
spirit.  The  exhibition  includes  material  assembled  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Edward  Steichen  from  the  files  of  the  National  Archives 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  press  associations,  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Regular  Television  from  Gimbel  Sales  Floor.  Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia,  has  begun  a  new  series  of  television  broadcasts 
which  originate  directly  from  the  store’s  home  furnishings 
department.  The  show  will  be  an  agency-produced,  five 
mornings  a  week  presentation,  running  for  one  hour  and 
titled  “Breakfast  Carnival.”  Cameras  will  be  moved  through 
the  home  goods  departments  picking  up  demonstrations, 
appearances  of  guest  artists  and  celebrities  and  customer 
participants.  Gimbel’s  estimates  that  more  than  a  thousand 
spectators  can  view  the  show  on  the  spot  and  expects  to  pull 
heavy  traffic  from  customers  who  want  to  watch  and  take 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

Macy's  Sift  to  New  York.  A  planting  of  flowering  cherry 
trees  to  form  a  grove  along  the  lake  in  New  York’s  Central 
Park  has  been  donated  by  Macy’s,  New  York.  The  Park 
Department  will  begin  setting  out  the  grove  early  this 
spring.  The  grove,  made  up  of  450  trees,  is  expected  to  rival 
the  cherry  blossom  display  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  is  to 
be  known  officially  as  “The  Macy  Cherry  Grove”.  In  accept¬ 
ing  the  gift,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  the  Park  Associa¬ 
tion’s  president,  congratulated  Macy’s  on  its  civic  enterprise 


and  said  that  when  the  trees  are  matured  and  in  blodrn  the\| 
would  prove  a  great  magnet  for  out-of-town  visitors.  | 

Horne  Century.  Instead  of  the  usual  sale  that  intioduco 
anniversary  celebrations.  The  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
ojrened  its  lOOth  anniversary  program  with  a  storewide  fair 
The  sale  will  come  later,  along  with  dozens  of  other  centen 
nial  events  which  will  be  strung  out  through  the  re 
mainder  of  this  year.  .Advertisements  in  local  papers  advised 
the  public  that  they  weren’t  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  sale,  thai 
it  would  be  along  after  Easter.  Fashion  shows,  a  press  break 
last,  television  broadcasts,  a  salute  to  the  city’s  great  indus 
tries,  and  a  big  homefurnishings  fair  all  helped  to  make  tht 
opening  week  of  the  celebration  a  civic  and  merchandising 
success.  On  one  of  the  upper  floors  a  Horne  historical  mus 
eum  was  set  up  recalling  important  events  in  the  store’s 
lunnlred  years.  Ledge  displays  along  moving  stairways  car 
ried  down-through-the-years  family  scenes,  while  show  win 
dows  paid  tribute  to  the  city’s  industrial  might  and  to  iu 
high  position  in  the  fields  of  transportation,  cominunia 
tions  and  education.  Another  big  ojiening  week  event  was 
the  debut  of  the  store’s  new  Galleries  of  Fashion  for  com 
plete  ensembles  and  accessories. 

Hecht  Foundation.  Tire  will  of  Alexander  Hecht,  one  of  the 
founders  of  The  Hecht  Co.  stores,  who  died  on  February  4, 1 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  charitable  foundation  | 
valued  at  approximately  a  half-million  dollars.  The  founda- 1 
tion,  to  be  known  as  the  Alexander  Hecht  and  Selma  Hell  I 
man  Hecht  Foundation,  will  hold  20,000  shares  of  Hecht 
common  stock.  Contributions  will  be  made  from  the  fund 
to  organizations  operated  exclusively  for  charitable  pur 
poses. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

Carpet  Industry  Finds  Its  Fashion  Formula.  The  history  of 
coordinated  industry  promotions  does  not  record  any  more 
intelligent  or  beautifully  executed  campaign  than  wool 
carpet  manufacturers  and  retailers  put  on  this  month  with 
their  Carpet  Fashion  Opening.  The  store  events  were 
heralded  by  attention-compelling  ads  in  the  national  maga¬ 
zines.  In  some  cities  retailers  put  on  cooperative  fashion 
shows  as  well  as  individual  promotions.  In  New  York  the 
Carpet  Institute  hired  the  Ziegfield  Theatre  for  a  one-day 
theatrical  presentation  to  an  invited  audience  of  2,000  re¬ 
tailers,  distributors  and  press.  It  was  a  skillful  highlighting 
of  the  new  style  elements— particularly  the  leading  colors- 
in  this  year’s  floor  coverings,  woven  into  a  professional  song 
and  dance  revue.  Store  opinion  everywhere  seems  to  agree 
that  a  full-scale  style  event  for  floor  coverings  should  be  put 
on  every  year. 

Facts  About  Women  Who  Sew.  Fhe  Simplicity  Pattern 
Company  has  released  the  results  of  a  recent  study  to  learn 
the  facts  about  the  postwar  woman  who  sews.  The  survey 
covers  a  complete  cross-section  of  American  families  by 
geographic  location,  age  group,  size  of  locality  lived  in  and 
income  level,  the  percentage  of  women  interviewed  following 
closely  the  latest  census  report  on  population  distribution. 
More  than  5,000  women  were  interviewed. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  findings:  That  47  per  cent 
of  all  women  interviewed  sew  at  home;  that  90  per  cent  of 
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In  Ladies'  Home  Journal 


means  business 

in  1949 


36,756,785  consumer  impressions 
tell  the  Durene  story  in  April  in 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Good  Housekeeping. 

These  are  full  page 
advertisements  in 
full  color. 


Durene  Association  of  America 
350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  Saturday  Evening  Post 


these  bought  patterns  last  year,  71  per  cent  ot  the  pattern 
purchases  being  made  in  department  stores;  that  a  third  ol 
all  pattern  users  bought  two-thirds  of  all  pattern  purchases; 
that  the  South  leads  in  pattern  popularity,  having  33  j>er 
cent  of  the  home  sewers;  that  89  per  cent  of  the  home  sewers 
are  married  and  61  per  cent  of  them  have  children;  that 
54  per  cent  of  those  questioned  bought  their  last  pattern 
and  fabric  in  different  stores. 

Simtex  Opens  Biggest  Advertising  Drive.  Simtex  Mills  has 
taken  the  wraps  off  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  program  in  its  history. 
•According  to  the  schedule,  national  consumer  advertising 
will  get  a  40  per  cent  boost  over  last  year,  and  will  receive 
the  backing  of  a  year-long  merchandising  program. 

For  the  consumer,  a  new  edition  of  “Table  Talk  for  You, 
The  Homemaker”,  a  revised  copy  of  last  year’s  popular 
manual  on  dining  table  usage  and  decoration,  will  be 
offered  free  on  request.  Sales  helps  for  the  retailer  include 
a  new,  attractive  display  unit  arranged  to  accommodate 
combination  table  sets  or  cloths  alone.  The  display  will 
feature  full  color  reprints  of  Simtex  national  advertising. 
Radio  spot  commercials  and  two  and  three  column  news¬ 
paper  mats  will  also  be  furnished  to  stores  without  cost. 
For  linen  department  salesf>eople,  “The  Sales  Training 
.Manual”  will  be  offered  again  this  year  together  with  the 
Simtex  monthly  magazine,  “Table  Talk”,  and  the  new 
“Dial-a-cloth”  which  Simtex  has  designed  to  provide  im¬ 
mediate  answers  to  questions  on  selection  of  suitable  sizes, 
colors  and  fabrics.  This  simple  Dial  has  on  it  the  answers 
to  dozens  of  p>ossible  questions  on  tablecloths,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Simtex,  is  designed  to  help  sales{>eople  sell  more 
tablecloths,  not  just  more  of  the  company’s  brand. 


TO  SET  THE  EECORD  STRAIGHT 


Stores  hopes  it  hasn't  sabotaged  good  vendor-retailer  relations  as 
a  result  of  last  month’s  boner  which  switched  the  photographs  of 
Clare  R.  Sperry,  retailer,  and  Carl  H.  Stenzler,  manufacturer.  Mr. 
Sperry  is  president  of  the  J.  B.  Sperry  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Stenzler  a  partner  in  The  Lee  Skirt  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Both  men  figured  prominently  in  the  38th  Convention  story,  Mr. 
Sperry  being  elected  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  Mr.  Stenzler  stirring  up  a  storm  at  a  merchandising  ses¬ 
sion  with  his  “The  .Apparel  Industry  Is  Behind  The  Times” 
speech. 

For  the  record  their  photographs  appear  above,  this  time  cor¬ 
rectly  captioned.  > 


While  tablecloths  and  napkins  lemain  the  most  exiensnt 
ly  advertised  Simtex  products,  Simtex  Flanlet,  the  firm’s  nex 
cotton  flannelette  for  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  night 
wear  will  be  introduced  to  the  public  as  part  of  the  bi^ 
advertising  campaign. 

British  Industries  Fair.  Textiles  are  due  to  play  an  import 
ant  role  in  the  British  Industries  Fair  which  will  be  held 
in  London,  May  2-13.  The  report  on  this  segment  of  British 
industry  for  1948  is  good.  Cottons,  woolens,  silks  and  rayoas 
all  come  up  with  big  increases  in  volume  figures  over  pre¬ 
war.  .At  the  Fair,  representative  goods  from  all  sections  ol 
the  Kingdom  will  be  shown  with  about  half  the  space  in  the 
textiles  section  going  to  piece  gcKxls,  furnishing  fabrics  and 
domestic  textiles  and  the  rest  to  outer-wear,  underwear, 
hosiery,  knitwear  and  accessories.  British  manufactiirers 
promise  to  unveil  new  developments  in  quality  and  styling 
when  the  exhibition  gets  under  way. 

Layout  and  Display  Manual  for  Small  Stores.  .Modern 
methods  of  store  layout  and  display  important  to  small 
business  are  described  in  a  new  illustrated  bcxiklet,  “Store 
Arrangement  and  Display”,  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce.  To  aid  the  small  merchant  in 
evaluating  his  present  operation,  the  booklet  serves  as  a 
check-list  and  guide  for  self  appraisal.  It  also  contains  re 
suits  of  recent  sales  tests  in  self-service  establishments  and 
lists  customer  preference  in  types  of  shelving  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  articles  displayed.  Copies  are  available  without 
charge  from  the  Department’s  Albany,  N.  Y.  office. 

Packaging  Group  Seeks  Lower  Production  Costs.  Thert 
is  increasing  emphasis  by  management  on  improving  meth¬ 
ods  of  consumer  and  industrial  packaging  and  the  pressure 
seems  destined  to  bring  about  lower  production  costs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  representatives  of  the  Packaging  Division  of  the 
.American  Management  Association.  The  subject  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  lower  costs  will  get  an  important  spot 
on  the  program  for  the  national  Conference  on  Packaging, 
Packing  and  Shipping  which  will  be  held  on  the  first  three 
days  of  AMA’s  National  Packaging  Exposition  in  Atlantic 
City,  May  10-13. 

Formfit  Clinic  for  Merchandise  Managers.  A  repeat  per¬ 
formance  of  last  year’s  Formfit  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Clinic  will  be  held  May  19-20  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  program  will  be  a  repeat  of  last  year’s  on  a 
larger  scale.  Speeches  and  discussions  will  cover  potential, 
legation,  layout,  returns,  satisfaction  stCKks  and  sales  train¬ 
ing.  Registrations  are  now  beihg  accepted  at  the  Formfit 
Company’s  Chicago  offices. 

Durene  Sales  Manual.  The  Durene  AsscKiation  has  released 
a  new  sales  manual  intended  to  serve  merchandise  managers, 
advertising  departments,  sales  training  directors  and  buyers. 
The  manual  is  available  in  two  editions.  The  first  is  a 
twelve-page  booklet  giving  spiecific  sales  approach  for  hos¬ 
iery,  underwear,  outerw'ear  and  other  departments  with 
emphasis  on  the  quality  of  yarn  used  in  their  manufacture. 
Photos  and  micro-photographs  illustrate  the  test.  The  sec¬ 
ond  edition  is  an  unabridged  booklet  for  counter  use. 
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28th  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

NRDGA  TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Boston— Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
April  25,  26,  27,  28, 1949 

Hundreds  of  stores  —  large  stores  and  small 
stores;  department  stores,  chain  stores,  spe¬ 
cialty  stores,  and  stores  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  will  be  represented  —  some  by  as 
many  as  four  persons.  For  the  subject  of  this 
four  day  meeting  —  “Getting  the  Most  Out 
of  Your  Store’s  Transportation,  Receiving, 
Marking  and  Warehouse  Dollar”  —  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  store  heads,  controllers  and  store 
managers  as  it  is  to  the  traffic  manager. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  PROGRAM  FEATURES 

•  Mechanized  Assembly-Line  Layouts  for 
Receiving  and  Marking 

•  How  to  Save  in  Transportation  Costs 

•  Newest  Developments  in  Warehousing 

•  Best  Methods  of  Increasing  Production 

•  Streamlining  Paperwork 

•  Marking  Economies 

•  Visits  to  Boston  Stores 

•  Claim  Questions 

•  Routing  Guides 


REGISTRATION  FEES: 

MEMBERS:  $14  per  individual,  includes  Tuesday  luncheon. 

BOSTON  MEMBERS:  $10  per  individual;  maximum  for  any  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  $30;  Tuesday  luncheon  tickets  to  be  purchased  separately,  $4.00  each. 

NON-MEMBERS:  $24  per  individual,  includes  Tuesday  luncheon. 


- USE  THIS  COUPON  TO  REGISTER  IN  ADVANCE - 

(NOTEI  Print) 

LEONARD  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Our  store  will  be  represented  at  the  TRAFFIC  GROUP'S  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE,  April  25  to  28,  Boston,  by 
the  following  executives: 


Store  Name . 

City . State  . 

(It  you  are  enclosing  your  cheek,  please  make  it  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.) 


J 
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\nv  Recordak  Transcription  Reader  for  viewinf>  microfilm  rec¬ 
ords.  Operator  can  load  film  and  operate  machine  from  sitting 
position,  has  a  choice  of  three  tiietving  speeds. 


Sleep  Show  Plans.  The  second  annual  Sleep  Show  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  18-30  at  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago. 
Various  zones  of  the  National  Association  of  Bedding  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  holding  luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  for 
retailers  in  their  areas  to  explain  the  framework  for  the 
show.  Promotional  kits  containing  Sleep  Show  ad  mats, 
publicity  material  and  suggested  layouts  and  displays  are 
being  supplied  to  dealers  by  NABM  members. 

International  Trade  Fair.  England,  Czechoslovakia,  Siam 
and  the  Malayan  Union  are  among  the  countries  that  will 
be  represented  at  the  Canadian  International  Trade  Fair  to 
be  held  in  Toronto,  May  30  to  June  10  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Dominion  government. 

Store  Modernization  Show  to  Have  Daily  Clinics.  A  series 
of  daily  conferences  on  store  ‘modernization  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  University  School  of  Retailing  at 
the  Store  Modernization  Show  in  New  York,  June  19-24. 
Meetings  will  offer  speakers  and  question-answer  forums  on 
the  basic  problems  of  modernizing  stores. 


association  to  meet  the  new  competition  between  tradinjtl 
areas. 

Parking  for  Smaller  Cities  is  a  factual  guide  based  largely 
on  a  recent  study  completed  for  small  cities  by  the  Publk 
Roads  Administration.  It  draws  liberally  from  the  expen 
ence  of  smaller  cities  throughout  the  country  in  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  the  parking  question.  The  infomu 
tion  and  plan  of  action  it  contains  are  aimed  specifically  »i 
the  parking  problem  in  cities  which  may  not  have  municipal 
traffic  engineers  and  other  facilities  in  this  field. 

Ini>u.strial  Engineering  for  Department  Stores 
The  Business  Management  Service,  University  o( 
Illinois;  18  pages,  free  upon  request. 

How  are  the  principles  and  techniques  of  industrial  en 
gineering  applied  to  retailing  and  what  are  the  chances  for 
increased  efficiency  as  a  result  of  their  application  to  the 
store  operation?  In  this  booklet,  the  University  of  lllinou 
offers  a  sound  program  for  putting  industrial  engineering 
to  work  and  finds  the  odds  are  good  that  the  same  principles 
which  have  been  used  to  cut  costs  in  industry  can  be  applied 
equally  effectively  to  retailing. 

In  support  of  their  contention  and  to  illustrate  their  en 
gineering  program,  they  offer  the  experience  of  one  store 
that  summoned  an  industrial  engineering  firm.  In  the 
store’s  bill  adjusting  department,  an  average  of  18  claims 
per  adjuster’s  workday  were  handled  in  the  pre-engineerii^ 
period,  and  a  backlog  of  two  months’  work  was  on  hand 
when  the  planners  arrived.  Provisional  standards  drawn 
up  after  the  program  was  under  way  set  the  average  numbei 
of  claims  settled  per  adjuster  at  60  per  day.  Before  produc 
tion  standards  were  fully  engineered,  each  adjuster  was 
averaging  35  completed  complaints  per  day  and  the  numbei 
of  employees  had  been  reduced  by  10.  The  plan  that  was 
followed  to  accomplish  these  gains  is  described  in  detail  and 
is  offered  as  an  example  of  the  improvements  that  are 
possible. 

The  bulletin  outlines  the  methods  and  procedures  which 
are  followed  in  setting  up  a  typical  store  program  and  sug¬ 
gests  a  definite  and  proven  way  for  accomplishing  cost  re 
duction  and  planning  efficiency  with  tested  industrial  en¬ 
gineering. 


BOOKS 

Trade  Promotion  Manual,  131  pages,  $2.50;  and 
Parking  for  Smaller  Cities,  138  pages,  $2.50. 
Both  published  by  the  Associated  Retailers  of 
Indiana,  Indianapolis. 

The  Trade  Promotion  Manual  for  Retail  Communities 
is  a  compilation  of  details  on  trade  promotion  activities  for 
community-wide  promotions,  gathered  from  local  Chamber 
and  Retail  Secretaries.  This  manual  sees  retail  competition 
as  lying  increasingly  between  merchant  communities.  In 
this  competition  the  question  is  not  so  much  which  store 
or  other  business  will  get  a  customer  but  rather  which  town 
will  get  the  customer.  The  promotion  material  which  has 
been  compiled  in  this  volume  is  designed  for  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  of  all  sizes,  the  first  section  providing  a  tested  pro¬ 
cedure  for  organizing  or  re-organizing  a  local  merchant 


PRODUCTS 

Motor-Driven  Microfilm  Reeder.  Recordak  Corp.  an¬ 
nounces,  for  delivery  next  summer,  a  new  Recordak  Trans- 
scription  Reader,  designed  to  spieed  the  work  of  businesses 
which  refer  to  16  mm.  film  records  continually  throughoui 
the  working  day.  Accessory  parts  will  be  made  available  for 
converting  the  reader  to  35  mm.  film. 

Resembling  a  two-drawer  letter  file  in  height  and  appear¬ 
ance,  the  new  reader  stands  on  the  floor  alongside  an  office 
desk,  within  convenient  reach.  An  op>erator  can  load  film 
and  opjerate  the  machine  easily  from  a  sitting  prosition. 

The  turret  top  screen  rotates  through  a  full  360  degrees 
Operators  can  turn  the  screen  directly  into  their  line  of 
vision.  Placed  between  adjacent  desks,  the  reader  serves  two 
clerks  alternately.  At  adjustment  windows  in  retail  stores, 
clerks  settling  complaints  can  locate  individual  statements 
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reduction  of  accidents  with  all  their  hidden  costs, 
and  the  opportunity  of  sharing  substantial  dividends 
to  reduce  your  insurance  premium  bill.  Write  or 
telephone  Liberty  Mutual  today.  We  have  117 
branch  offices  from  coast  to  coast — ready  to  serve 
you  anytime — anywhere.  We  will  be  glad  to  submit 
a  proposal  —  tailor-made  to  suit  your  needs. 


As  a  store  executive,  you  know  that  the  answer 
to  competition  is  expense  control.  Yet  many  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  ngt  aware  of  the  great  —  often  hidden 
—  expense  of  store  accidents.  And  many  have  been 
paying  too  much  for  insurance. 

Since  organization  in  1912,  Liberty  Mutual  has 
helped  thousands  of  businessmen  cut  costs  by  use 
of  a  tested  plan. 

Liberty  Mutual's  experienced  loss  prevention 
service  shows  you  how  to  reduce  accidents.  Our 
claims  service  works  to  restore  injured  workers 
promptly  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will  for 
you  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly  and 
fairly.  We  deal  direct  with  you  to  eliminate  mis¬ 
understandings  and  reduce  selling  and  service  costs. 

This  plan  means  a  two-way  saving  for  you: 

March.  1949 
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on  the  film  without  revealing  the  purchases  of  other  cus 
tomers. 

Motor-driven,  the  new  reader  offers  a  selection  of  three 
speeds,  both  forward  and  in  reverse.  Top  sp>eed  of  400  feet 
a  minute  is  for  locating  the  general  position  of  an  image 
quickly  and  for  fast  rewinding.  Slow  speeds,  of  one-half  foot 
and  of  ten  feet  a  second,  are  for  identifying  particular  docu¬ 
ments  and  for  inspecting  film  just  returned  from  processing 
stations.  These  two  slow  sp>eeds  can  be  adjusted  by  a  rheo¬ 
stat  to  suit  the  op>erator. 

At  all  speeds  of  the  film,  the  image  is  in  constant  focus. 
Newly  designed  optical  flats,  which  hold  the  film  in  focus 
while  moving,  have  a  self-cleaning  effect  which  prevents 
dust  scratches. 

The  optical  system  and  the  film-moving  mechanism  are 
located  in  the  main  drawer  of  the  reader  cabinet.  Magnifi¬ 
cation  in  the  Recordak  Transcription  Reader  can  be  varied 
from  25  to  35  diameters  by  merely  pulling  the  main  drawer 
forward.  This  facilitates  reference  to  a  wide  selection  of 
microfilm  records. 

By  means  of  a  prism,  controlled  by  a  knob  on  the  front 
of  the  cabinet  drawer,  film  images  can  quickly  be  turned  to 
an  upright  position  on  the  screen,  regardless  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  film.  A  scanning  device  centers  images  on  the 
screen  so  that  the  full  width  of  film  can  be  viewed  at  maxi¬ 
mum  magnification. 

The  lamp  house  in  the  reader  drawer  is  cooled  by  a  fan. 
By  virtue  of  this  cooling  system,  a  higher  wattage  lamp  can 
be  used,  which  increases  illumination  on  the  screen,  and 
produces  sharper  contrast  of  the  images.  A  fine-grain  coat¬ 
ing  on  the  screen,  dyed  green,  and  a  non-reflecting  outer 
surface,  contribute  to  improved  reading  comfort  with  a 
minimum  of  eye-strain.  The  hooded  turret  reduces  reflec¬ 
tions  from  overhead  illumination  on  the  screen. 

Recordak  Corp.  says  that  delivery  of  the  new  reader  is 
contemplated  for  midsummer  this  year  and  its  cost  is  ex- 
pqpted  to  be  about  $800. 

Humidity-Controlled  Film  File.*  Yawman  &  Erbe,  Rochester, 
have  a  new  moisture-controlled  file  for  storing  microfilm. 
A  relative  humidity  gauge  located  in  the  face  of  the  bottom 
film  drawer  gives  a  reading  on  the  interior  cabinet  at  all 
times  and  helps  users  to  avoid  the  excess  moisture  which  has 
been  found  to  be  even  more  destructive  to  film  than  a  too- 
dry  atmosphere.  The  gauge  is  located  directly  above  the 
drawer  which  houses  the  humidifying  element.  The  file  is 
an  upright  type,  contains  nine  roller  drawers  and  has  a 
capacity  of  100  rolls  of  16  mm.  film  or  68  of  the  35  mm. 
variety. 

Cannon's  Colored  Sheets.  After  long  preparation,  the  Can¬ 
non  Mills  line  of  colors  in  Combspun  Percale  Sheets  hit  the 
market  last  month.  The  colors,  product  of  considerable 
work  and  experimentation,  are  pastels  of  cool  clarity,  suit¬ 
ably  described  as  “water  colors.”  They  harmonize  with 
Cannon  blanket  colors  and  have  been  carefully  tested  for 
color-fastness.  The  72  x  108  size  retails  in  the  $3.95  range, 
and  at  the  Cannon  display  rooms  they  say  that  buyers  are 
confident  they  have  a  big  promotion  here  for  the  linen¬ 
buying  bridal  season.  A  new  package  has  been  designed 
for  gift  purposes. 


Simplex  Co.  Expands.  The  Grand  Rapids  Co.,  Inc. -not  tc  i 
be  confused  with  the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co- 
has  become  a  division  of  Simplex  Store  Equipment,  Inc. 
and  will  market  its  line  of  showcases,  counters  and  cahinctv 
under  the  Simplex  name. 

The  Return  of  Gravy  Ladles  and  Meat  Forks.  Three  inajoi 
table  accessories  in  Holmes  fc  Edwards  silverplate  have  bm 
returned  to  full  scale  production  by  the  company.  Col(j 
meat  forks,  large  serving  s[XK>ns  and  gravy  ladles  in  pUtt 
missing  from  dealers’  shelves  since  the  early  war  years,  have 
been  returned  to  the  silverware  production  line  in  response 
to  a  heavy  demand  from  homemakers. 

Low  Cost  Wall  Units  Make  Bow.  The  new  line  of  seaionai 
wall  units  by  E-Z-Do  is  reported  to  have  scored  well  at  the 
recent  New  York  Notions  Show  where  the  first  showing  for 
buyers  was  held.  Units  are  of  wcxxl,  decorated  with  Vinyl 
plastic  wallpaper,  and  can  be  painted  or  stained  any  coloi 
desired.  The  assortment  stresses  flexibility,  allowing  an\ 
number  of  different  combinations  of  stacking  or  groupinji 
to  meet  room  requirements.  The  series  includes  end  pieces, 
shelf  units,  a  corner  piece,  multi-space  unit  and  a  bar  unit 
with  sliding  doors.  Greatest  appeal  of  the  new  line  is  ex 
pected  to  be  for  young  couples  in  search  of  temporary  fumi 
ture  and  for  careerists  furnishing  small  apartments. 

Convertible  Baby  Carriage.  Latest  model  off  the  bab\ 
carriage  assembly  line  is  a  light,  maneuverable  vehicle  that 
fits  in  both  front  and  back  seats  of  a  car  and  is  easih 
dismantled  for  carrying  up  and  down  stairs.  The  carriagt 
weighs  less  than  35  pounds.  A  plastic  body  detaches  from 
the  chassis  and  serves  as  a  bassinet  at  home  or  for  visiting, 
while  the  chassis  can  be  converted  into  a  stroller  when  iu 
carriage  days  are  over.  Vinylite  plastics  are  used  in  the  body 
construction  and  for  the  quilted  interior  of  the  carriage 
Garry-Cab  Corporation,  New  York,  is  the  manufacturer 

Flame  Retardant  for  Rayons  Approved.  The  New  York 
City  Board  of  Standards  and  Apjieals  has  given  its  approval 
to  Monsanto’s  Rezgard  A,  a  flame  resistant  finish  for  cottom 
and  viscose  rayons.  Rezgard  A  is  a  white  crystalline  |x)wdei 
applied  in  solution  to  the  fabric  at  the  mill.  Tests  con 
ducted  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  under  the 
Board’s  supervision  resulted  in  the  official  approval  given 
to  the  product. 

Cotton  Cord  Loses  Its  Wrinkles.  Avondale  Mills  has  treated 
its  new  cotton  cord  with  Superset  resin,  making  the  fabric 
wrinkle-resistant.  Superset  is  a  prcxluct  of  American  Cyana- 
mid  Co.  Its  successful  application  to  cord  fabric  by  Avon 
dale  comes  after  two  years  of  experiment  and  testing.  The 
finish  is  durable  in  washing  or  dry-cleaning.  In  addition  to 
giving  wrinkle-resistance,  the  resin  finish  intensifies  the 
fabric  color.  Unlike  earlier  experiments,  this  treatment  is 
said  not  to  impair  the  strength  or  hand  of  the  fabric  not 
to  flatten  the  cord  weave. 

Travelling  Electric  Fan.  A  new  midget  fan  known  as  the 
Fanette  has  been  introduced  by  the  Fresh’ nd-Aire  Co.,  Chi 
cago,  to  provide  relief  for  hot  weather  travellers.  The  far 
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OHRBACH’S,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


1  BOOKLET  mmm  OUBB^CU  S  is  LVAILiIBLE 


Because  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  this  new  ultra-modern 
store,,  we  are  presenting  it  in  story  and  pictures.  You  will  want  to 
see  the  arrangement,  the  equipment  application  and  displays 
in  the  various  departments.  A  request  on  your  letterhead 
directed  to  either  our  Grand  Rapids,  Portland  or  Los  Angeles 
offices  will  bring  a  copy  marked  for  your  personal  attention. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES 
GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 

PACIFIC  COAST  FACTORIES 
PORTLAND  2.  Or«9on,  3800  S.  E.  22nd  Str*** 
LOS  ANGELES  25.  C«lif..  2221-31  S.  Snpulvoda  Blvd. 


OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STAFFS 

Naw  York,  N.  420  Laxinqton  Avanua  *  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  547  Olivar  Building 

Chicago,  III.,  14  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  *  Mamphis,  Tann.,  808-810  Starick  Building 

Na«  York.  N.  Y.,  420  Uxington  Ava.  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  S47  Olivar  lldg.  •  Chicago,  III.,  14  E.  Jackson  Ilvd.  •  h4omphls,  Tana.,  lOMIO  Starick  Bldf. 
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is  a  three  pound  item  taking  less  than  ten  inches  ol  space 
when  packed  for  a  summer  jaunt. 

Flying  Saucer  Baseball.  If  Danny  Ciardella  does  a  wrecking 
job  on  our  national  pastime.  Progressive  Enterprises,  Los 
Angeles,  has  a  substitute  all  lined  up  to  take  its  place. 
Ja-La,  they  announce,  is  the  newest,  fastest  and  safest  game. 
The  game  is  played  with  a  speed  missle  that  looks  like  a 
clay  pigeon  or  flying  saucer,  and  a  bat  that  is  lighter,  longer 
and  slimmer  than  the  standard  Louisville  Slugger.  No 
gloves  are  needed.  The  missle  is  made  of  sponge  rubber, 
weighing  only  two  ounces,  and  will  not  injure  players  or 
on-lookers  or  break  window-panes.  Best  selling  point  of  the 
new  game  is  that  it  is  not  limited  by  playing  area,  and  can 
be  played  on  beaches,  in  playgrounds,  lots,  gyms,  parks  and 
yards.  Rules  are  similar  to  baseball,  with  the  exception  that 
there  are  no  bases  to  run,  the  airline  distance  of  all  hits 
governing  the  number  of  bases  taken. 

Endurance  Champion  Floor  Enamel.  A  plastic  floor  enamel, 
for  use  on  all  wood,  concrete  and  metal  floors,  has  in  labo¬ 
ratory'  tests  outlasted  and  outperformed  all  other  floor  coat¬ 
ings  according  to  its  maker,  the  Benjamin  Foster  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Claims  made  for  the  new  enamel  are  that  it  will 
withstand  twice  as  much  dry  abrasion  and  ten  times  as  much 
scrubbing  with  alkali  solutions  as  other  enamels  with  differ¬ 
ent  bases.  Vinylite  resin  is  the  base  for  the  Foster  product. 
The  enamel  can  also  be  used  as  a  protective  coating  for 
machinery  and  equipment  that  is  subject  to  extreme  con¬ 
ditions  of  wear. 


PEOPLE 

Leonard  R.  Minster  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  will  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  store’s  management. 

Herbert  D.  Ryan  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  John  Wmiamaker,  New  York.  Mr. 
Ryan  will  continue  to  serve  as  merchandise  manager  of  the 
store’s  home  division. 

William  Baker  has  been  elected  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baker  Co.,  Minneapolis,  succeeding  Carl  J.  Fleer, 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the  board  and  merchandising 
counsellor.  Roger  Baker  becomes  vice  president  and  general 
merchandise  manager.*  J.  J.  Murphy  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  and  treasurer  and  O.  L.  Tosdal,  vice 
president  and  store  manager. 

Arno  A.  Raesseler  has  been  named  advertising  manager  of 
Milliron’s,  Los  Angeles,  succeeding  Frank  Heresy. 

T.  C.  Palmer,  formerly  of  Columbia-Long  Beach,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  Columbia-Sah  Francisco. 

Harold  M.  Jorgensen  has  joined  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  as  research  director. 

Rosalyn  DeHart  has  become  merchandise  manager  of  the 
sportswear,  lingerie  and  corset  departments  at  Neiman- 
Marcus,  Dallas.  Mrs.  DeHart  recently  resigned  as  vice 
president  of  Bonwit-Teller,  New  York,  and  as  manager  of 
the  firm’s  Boston  store. 


Frank  H.  Neeley  has  been  elected  chief  administrative  ofiicetl 
and  chairman  of  the  board  at  Rich’s,  Atlanta.  Richard  H  I 
Rich,  former  executive  vice  president  has  lieen  elected  to  I 
Mr.  Neeley’s  old  post  of  president  and  chief  executive,  and  I 
Ben  Gordon  becomes  executive  vice  president.  Louis  C.  I 
Long  is  a  new  addition  to  the  Rich  board  of  directors.  I 

Henry  Therrien  and  Bernard  F.  Jameson  have  been  pro! 
moted  to  new  {rositions  as  divisional  merchandise  managenl 
at  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I 

Murray  G.  Kushell  has  been  named  advertising  manager  at  I 
Lipman,  Wolfe  fc  Co.,  Portland.  Oregon,  succeeding  Nelson  I 
Haseltine.  I 

Jack  A.  Segel  is  the  new  vice  president  and  merchandise  I 
manager  of  women’s  and  children’s  apparel  at  Namm’s,  I 
Brooklyn,  succeeding  Jack  Finer.  Segal  moves  from  the  I 
Oppenheim  Collins  store  in  Buffalo  where  he  has  been  vice  I 
president  and  manager.  I 

Benjamin  J.  Timoner  will  merchandise  both  the  upstairs  I 
and  basement  ready-to-wear  departments  of  Stern  Brothers  I 
follow'ing  the  resignation  of  Louis  B.  Von  Weise.  I 

Block  &  Kuhl,  Peoria,  Illinois,  has  made  several  changes  I 
in  the  executive  setup  of  its  chain.  Myron  Hull  has  become  I 
general  merchandise  manager  of  womens’  and  children’s  I 
shoes  for  18  departments  in  the  chain.  John  J.  Morel  is  I 
now  divisional  merchandise  manager  of  men’s  and  Iroys'  I 
furnishings  for  ail  Block  Sc  Kuhl  stores.  Fred  Sasse  has  Ireen  I 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  Davenport,  Rock  I 
Island  and  Moline  stores.  K.  L.  Dickinson  is  the  new  man- 1 
ager  of  the  Burlington  store,  Robert  Vance,  manager  of  the  I 
Rock  Island  branch,  and  Howard  Cooper,  manager  of  the  I 
Moline  store.  I 

Howard  W.  Horne  has  succeeded  Paul  Scaggs  as  controller  I 
of  Kresge-Newark,  Newark,  N.  J.  I 

George  Williams  and  B.  D.  Freeman  fill  two  new  posts  ot  I 
senior  merchandise  managers  at  the  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul.  I 
and  William  Dannovsky  continues  as  downstairs  merchan-  I 
disc  manager  in  a  new  merchandising  set  up  announced  I 
recently  by  the  store. 

Richard  Lennihan,  chairman  ot  the  board  of  Lasalle  Kc  Koch, 
Foledo,  has  resigned  his  jxrsition.  .Another  change  at  the 
I'oledo  store  named  Melville  Smiley  as  {personnel  director 
and  member  of  the  administrative  board  succeeding  Charles 
B.  Potter. 

Milton  C.  Mumford,  vice  president  ol  Marshall  Field  and 
Go.,  C^hicago,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  board  of  trustees.  I.ast  year  Mr.  Mumford 
was  named  the  outstanding  CJiicagoan  of  1948  by  the  city’s 
junior  Ass<x;iation  of  Commerce  and  in  1947  served  as  co¬ 
ordinator  of  Chicago’s  housing  and  slum  clearance. 

Henry  Nachtheim  has  been  appointed  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Barnard,  Sumner  &  Putnam,  Worcester,  Mass., 
succeeding  Marline  W.  Hunter.  Mr.  Nachtheim  was  former¬ 
ly  general  merchandise  manager  of  Oppenheim  ('.ollins. 
Philadelphia. 

Harold  E.  Ely  has  been  appointed  controller  of  the  I  .  !>■ 
Martin  Co.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  succeeding  George  C. 
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“SAVING  $10,000.00  PER  YEAR 

is  only  one  of  the 
important  accomplishments” 


. . .  writes  R.  A1.  Kash,  Controller,  Grand 
Stores  Co  of  San  Diego,  California,  about 

CYCLE  BILLING  AND  SALES  AUDIT 
WITH  THE  UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 
CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE  .  .  . 


“During  September  1947  we  installed  two  of  these 
machines  to  post  our  three  different  kinds  of  Charge 
Accounts;  namely,  our  Thirty-Day  Accounts,  Install¬ 
ment  Budget  Accounts  and  Contract  Accounts.  We 
soon  found  that  these  machines  speeded  the  Accounts 
Receivable  operations  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  wait  for  the  Sales  Audit  figures. 

“We  therefore  decided  to  change  to  an  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Sales  Audit  to  obtain  the  same  efficiency 
in  both  departments.  By  purchasing  one  extra  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  Machine  and  three  extra  control 
plates,  we  now  post  our  Sales  Audit  and  our  Cycle 
Billing  records  on  the  same  machines.  This  system  has 
proved  to  be  excellent. 


“But,  saving  $10,000.00  per  year  is  only  one  of  the 
important  accomplishments.  Our  former  problem  of 
securing  accounting  machine  operators  has  completely 
disappeared  because  anyone  can  operate  these  ma¬ 
chines.  Also,  our  peak  loads  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
our  authorizing  is  faster  and  better,  our  bill  adjust¬ 
ments  are  less  than  half  the  former  number  and — 
above  all — our  customers  like  Cycle  Billing  because 
they  receive  the  Sales  Checks  and  other  Tickets  with 
their  Statements.” 

*  *  + 

Y ou  probably  can  make  similar  savings  for  your  store. 
Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  a 
new  illustrated  folder  which  gives  pertinent  details. 


“Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  with  automatic 
Computation  of  Past  Due  Balances  saves  more  than 
$4,000.00  per  year.  However,  by  using  the  same  ma¬ 
chines  for  both  Cycle  Billing  and  Sales  Audit,  the 
total  savings  in  the  two  departments  will  be  slightly 
over  $10,000.00  per  year. 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 

On*  Park  Avenue  N*w  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited.  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 


Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


e 


Underwood  Corporation 
One  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  folder. 


NAME  _  _  _ 

TITT.F 

COMPANY 

STREET 

C1TY_  _ _ 

_ ZONE _ STATE _ 
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Pechstein  who  has  resigned  as  vice  president  and  controller 
to  become  manager  of  the  T.  S.  Martin  Realty  Co.  Mr.  Elv 
moves  from  the  May  Co.  in  Los  Angeles. 

Raymond  P.  Roberts,  vice  president  of  Hale  Bros.,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm’s  Market  Street  store,  has  been  named  to  a 
new  executive  position  assisting  Prentis  Cobb  Hale,  )r.. 
corporation  president  and  has  also  been  elected  to  the  board 
as  directors  replacing  Harvey  A.  Berkuist.  E.  G.  Wood  re 
places  Mr.  Roberts  as  manager  of  the  Market  Street  store. 
C.  R.  Hubbard  becomes  general  merchandise  managei. 
John  L  Ruppei  replaces  Mr.  Hubbard  as  head  of  Hale’s  San 
jose.  Cal.,  store  leaving  B.  Forman  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 

George  D.  Wechsler  has  been  elected  treasurer  ol  Ludwig 
Baumann,  New  York,  at  a  meeting  this  month  ol  the  store’s 
board  of  directors. 

Willard  H.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  to  the  [X)st  ol 
assistant  merchandise  manager  at  Schuneman’s.  St.  Paul, 
and  will  take  over  his  new  duties  April  1. 


Sub-Teen — A  New  Star 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

MISS  B— No  more  than  the  Teen  Ager  thought  of  hersell 
not  so  long  ago,  and  I  have  as  much  to  offer. 

.MR.  R— What  do  we  have  to  do  to  meet  this  offer? 

MISS  B— Not  so  very  much.  I  just  want  to  be  recognized  as 
being  what  1  am. 


.MR.  R— And  what  are  you?  j 

MISS  B— I’m  a  SUB  TEEN.  I’m  older  than  Miss  Pigtailer  j 
but  less  sophisticated  than  Miss  Teen  Ager. 

MR.  R— What  is  it  you  want? 

MISS  B— I  want  clothes  that  fit  me  in  size  and  do  things 
for  me— and  are  not  too  exjjensive. 

MR.  R-Is  that  all? 

MISS  B— No,  I  want  a  department  of  my  own.  A  place 
where  my  kid  sisters  don’t  stick  out  their  tongues  to  me 
and  my  big  sisters  don’t  look  down  on  me. 

.MR.  R— Anything  else? 

■MISS  B— Yes,  1  don’t  want  to  l>e  stretched  out  from  the  pig 
tailers  or  shrunk  down  from  the  teen  agers.  I  want  to 
l)e  just  “me”.  Does  that  sound  very  unreasonable? 

.VI R.  R— Well,  certainly  not.  In  fact  it  sounds  very  reason¬ 
able.  Is  that  all  you’d  like? 

VIISS  B— just  one  more  thing.  I’d  like  to  close  my  eyes  and 
make  a  wish. 

MR.  R— Go  ahead.  Miss  Sub  'I'een. 

MISS  B— (Closing  eyes  tightly)  I’D  LIKE  I’O  WISH 
THAT  ALL  YOU  PEOPLE  OUT  IN  FRONT 
WOULD  FORGET  I’M  ORPHAN  .\NNIE  AND 
MAKE  ME  A  REAL  "SUB  TEEN  ”. 
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.MR.  R— Miss  B,  I’m  sure  your  wish  will  come  true.  (Mr.  R 
turns  and  addresses  all  three  girls)  You  girls  tell  me  you 
are  all  different  ages  and  yet  you  are  wearing  the  same 
size  dress.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

MISS  A-B-C.—  (Together)  That’s  the  point  we  came  out  to 
prove! 
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YOUR  SUBURBAN  STORE 

DESIGNED  TO  FIT  LIKE  A  GLOVE 


FITS: 

1.  Selling  Needs 

2.  Pocketbook 

3.  Site 

25  years  working  with 
stores,  plus  a  complete 
staff,  gets  results. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

DESIGNERS  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  STRUCTURES 

New  York 
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STORES  Mj 


Basi^ment  Merchandising  and  Promotion 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


would  l»f  ilie  spark  plugs  1  would  do 
what  so  many  basements  do  not  do- 
work  up  a  list  of  customers  from 
■‘seiul”  sales  checks  and  from  charge 
lists,  and  by  getting  cash  customers’ 
names  and  addresses,  and  plan  for 
mailings  on  im|X)rtant  events  to  these 
lists. 

I’ll  have  a  regular  program  ol 
planned  suggestion  selling  within  de- 
partiiients  and  among  departments.  liy 
ulanned  suggestion  selling  I  mean 
vhere  salespeople  of  a  department  are 
I'^iven  a  s|x*cific  item  on  which  to  con- 
iifiitrate  for  getting  that  extra  sale.  I’d 
have  planned  “multiple  selling  ilrives’’ 
with  sfiecial  prices  for  “two  for”, 
three  for”  and  by  the  1k)x.  I’d  strive 
lor  more  coordinated  selling  of  related 
Kiessoi  ies,  not  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis 
but  by  actual  iiKjpcration  between 
l)uyers  and  their  selling  staffs.  I’d  have 
10  ilo  a  lot  of  these  things  and  more  if 
I  want  to  make  my  basement  a  vital, 
ilvnamic  part  of  the  store.  But,  ot 


(ourse,  my  major  concern  would  be 
my  newspajxjr  advertising. 

Since  newspaper  advertising  is  so 
imjxrrtant  to  me  it  certainly  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  make  every  dollar  I  s|>enil 
for  space  do  a  job.  And  to  achieve  this 
residt  1  can’t  afford  to  be  satisfied  with 
mediocre  talent.  Contrary  to  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  most  stores.  I’d  pay  my  base¬ 
ment  advertising  manager  enough  to 
get  a  highly  professional  job.  I  know 
it  isn’t  easy  to  get  the  right  jjeople  for 
the  basement  ...  I  know  that  up-and- 
coming  advertising  jx;ople  will  often 
shy  at  accepting  a  basement  post  and 
will  even  work  for  less  in  the  main 
store  l)ecau.se  they  ilo  not  want  the 
stigma  of  having  worked  for  a  base¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  re¬ 
mains  .  .  .  that  the  basement,  even 
more  than  the  main  store,  must 
squeeze  every  ounce  of  selling  jjower 
out  of  every  inch  of  newspaper  space 
and  it  iei|uires  exceptional  ability  to 
do  it. 


W'hat  1  lan’t  understand  is  why  base¬ 
ment  advertisers  forget  that  Maggy 
O’Grady  anil  the  (Colonel’s  Lady  are 
sisters  under  the  skin.  Read  basement 
ads  and  you’d  think  that  the  women 
of  the  lower  income  group  think  only 
of  price.  I  would  be  the  last  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  pow’er  of  price  .  .  .  but 
don’t  you  think  that  the  woman  in  the 
lower  income  group  wants  to  look  nice, 
wants  to  be  admired  .  .  .  wants  to  buy 
things  that  will  save  her  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  .  .  .  wants  to  pretty  up  her  home? 
Don’t  you  think  that  she  wants  to  keep 
up  with  her  next  door  neighbors?  You 
wouldn’t  think  so  if  you  judged  by  re¬ 
tail  basement  copy.  “Big  bargain  .  .  . 
save  50  |x;r  cent,”  and  a  cold  recital  of 
details  .  .  .  but  very  little  of  anything 
about  what  the  merchandise  will  do 
for  the  customer.  In  formulating  an 
advertising  policy  for  my  basement  I’d 
insist  on  having  a  copywriter  who 
would  always  have  a  picture  of  the 
customer  in  mind  .  .  .  who  would  con- 


Complete  Pressing  Unit  with  Heavy  Dnty  Press  Board 


.\n  ideal  pressing  outfit  which  is  especially  designed  for 
your  work,  being  a  combination  of  Patrick  Superheated 
Steam  Pressing  Iron  equipped  with  Magnetic  (>ontrol  and 
Automatic  Heat  Control  with  our  new  type  Overhead 
Bracket  mounted  on  a  45-degree  angle,  including  pilot 
light  and  solonoid  steam  valve  with  steam  hose  anil  elei- 
tric  cord,  mounted  on  Stein  Heavy-Duty  Press  Boaril. 

Stein  Heavy-Duty  Pressing  Units  are  built  to  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Heavy  cast  iron  stand,  adjustable  in  height,  with 


dress  guaril;  top  of  waterproof  wood,  properly  shaped  and 
tapered  and  heavily  paddeil  and  covered. 

Thousands  of  Stein  Heavy-Duty  Pressing  Units  now 
used  in  factories,  finishing  departments,  cleaning  plants 
and  alteration  ilepartments  everywhere.  No  better  equip¬ 
ment  available  at  any  price. 


LAWnsSCE  JU.  STEMN  COMPANY 

8iS-02S  W,  Vam  Bmrmm  Strmmt  .  .  CMengo  7,  Mllimoi* 


Patrick  Fully  Automatic 
Electric  Steam  Generator 


.M’TOMATIC  ELECTRIC  &  WATER  CO.NTROL 
CHRO.MOLAX  AR.MOURED  HEATING  ELE.ME.NT 
.NT)  FLUE  PIPE  OR  COSTLY  IXSTALL.VTION- 
ONLY  ELECTRIC  OUTLET  AND  WATER 
LINE  REQUIRED 

.STEAM  PRESSURE  AUTOMATICALLY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 

CURRENT  CONSUMPTION  ONLY  2  K.W. 
HE.N\TLY  INSULATED  STEEL  JACKET  PRE¬ 
VENTS  HEAT  FROM  RADIATING  INTO 
WORKROOM 

ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  ANY  DEFECT 

Full  Information  on  request. 


by  CARPET  INSTITUTE 

Covers  every  process,  explaining  with 
scores  of  diagrams  and  pictures,  the  most 
modern  methods  of  the  best,  long- 
experienced  experts — men  who  know 
every  short  cut  to  save  time,  labor  and 
grief  on  the  job. 

142  pages  of  practical,  down-to-earth 
information.  Every  salesman  can  use  it  ta 
boost  yardage  sales. 

- 1 

SUBJECTS  COVERED  INCLUDE: 

•  MgasariRg,  Estimatiiig  and 
PlamiiRg: 

22  pages  of  helpful  material,  with  18 
scale  drawings  of  typical  installation 
problems. 

•  WorkreoM  Proegdur*: 

22  photogrophic  illustrations  of  impor¬ 
tant  preparation  operations. 

•  Loyiag: 

30  diagrams  and  photographs  illustrate 
every  phase  of  actual  laying. 

•  How  to  Moosoro  ood  Lay  Stair 
Corpot: 

shown  in  pictures  and  diagrams,  includ¬ 
ing  11  showing  how  to  tailor  bottom  steps. 

•  Thootro  Corpotiog: 

page  after  page  covering  the  toughest 
job  in  business. 

•  How  Solosnoo  Coo  Mako  Moro 

Moooy: 

an  entire  chapter  on  how  to  sell  more 
wall-to-wall  carpets. 


SPimL  PRICE 

(to  nimbiirm  liMlitvfe  for  cost  of  printing  and 
binding)  Send  orderi  and  chock  to  cover  to  ; 

CARPET  INSTITUTE.  INC. 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


tinually  say  to  herself  .  .  .  “Now  if  I 
were  the  customer,  what  in  addition 
to  value  would  make  me  want  to  buy 
this  dress  ...  or  coat  ...  or  rug  or  pot 
or  pan?”  I’d  even  put  up  a  sign  in 
front  of  my  copywriter’s  typewriter— 
“Think  of  your  customer.” 

In  planning  my  advertising  policy 
I’d  also  make  it  a  “must”  to  sell  the 
basement  in  every  ad.  “Smith’s  Base¬ 
ment  does  this  ...  or  Smith’s  Basement 
does  that  ...  or  Smith’s  Basement 
brings  you  these  adorable  baby 
things”.  Don’t  be  content  with  a  lot 
of  items  thrown  together  under  a  name 
plate,  “Smith’s  Basement”.  Let  each 
ad  either  in  the  heading  or  the  body 
create  the  impression  that  your  base¬ 
ment  is  always  doing  things  for  the  nis- 
totner. 

Fewer  and  Better  “Events” 

In  planning  my  basement  promo¬ 
tion  policy  I’d  try  to  avoid  being  the 
tail  which  is  wagged  by  the  dog.  Sure, 
I’d  ride  along  with  the  store’s  big 
events.  But  I’d  have  some  of  my  own 
which  I’d  build  up.  What  you  call 
them  isn’t  so  important  .  .  .  but  to 
make  them  important  events  which 
belong  to  the  basement  is  something 
I’d  want  to  accomplish.  If  I  planned 
a  dollar  day  or  an  88(*  day  I’d  make 
them  important  by  careful  planning 
and  1  woukln’t  ruin  them  by  merely 
tagging  a  heading  over  a  lot  of  items. 
The  experience  of  humlreds  of  stores 
Ijefore  the  war  demonstrates  that 
events  which  started  out  as  big  volume 
Ijoosters  peteretl  out  after  a  short  time 
because  the  planners  eased  up  on  the 
care  with  which  they  chose  the  items 
and  the  values  they  offered.  As  selling 
gets  tougher  again  we’ll  have  to  re¬ 
vive  many  pre-war  events  .  .  .  but  may¬ 
be  we’ll  try  to  recall  the  reasons  for 
some  of  our  flops  and  avoid  them  in 
the  future.  Let’s  plan  fewer  basement 
events  .  .  .  but  when  we  do  have  one 
.  .  .  let’s  make  it  an  event. 

.\nother  plank  in  my  basement  pro¬ 
motional  platform  would  be  to  “stand 
for  something”.  You  can’t  be  all  things 
to  all  people,  but  you  can  make  some 
departments  or  some  item  stand  out 
way  above  competition.  Perhaps  I 
could  make  my  basement  famous  for 
“2  for  $1 1  dresses”  or  for  “$2.95  shoes” 
or  for  a  “$1.95  shirt”.  I’d  also  strive 
for  what  Mr.  Puckett  calls  “key  items”. 


some  item  which  at  the  beginning oL 
selling  season  shows  promise  of  hl^ 
volume.  I’d  try  to  fintl  it  early,  test  i 
quickly  and  play  it  hard  until  L 
squeezed  every  dollar  of  volume  ou 
of  it. 
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.\nd  now  after  talking  so  murh 
about  promoting  the  basement 
would  eliminate  the  word  “basement' 
altogether.  No,  I  don’t  mean  that  I’d 
call  it  “budget  shop”  or  any  fane 
name.  But  people  have  grown  a  bit 
sensitive  about  being  “basement”  ciis 
tomers.  Nobody  wants  to  be  laleelcd 
as  belonging  to  a  low  social  order 
And  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  for 
many  people  the  word  basement  has 


social  stigma  ...  So  I’d  call  my  base 
ment  by  some  other  name.  Personally 
I  think  a  name  like  “Bargain  Lcnter 
or  “Bargain  Floor”  or  “Thrift  Shop” 
preferable  to  “Bargain  Basement” 
Perhaps  it  would  be  smart  to  do  a  frit 
of  consumer  research  through  a  tiis 
tomer  panel,  or  a  customer  survey,  oi 
by  having  customers  vote.  .\t  any  rate, 
the  basement  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get  and  if  the  word  “basement”  will 
keep  some  people  away  I’d  eliminate 
it  for  the  very  same  reason  that  1  would 
not  have  special  boxes,  wrapping  pap 
er  or  bags  that  would  stamp  a  custom 
er  as  a  basement  shojrper. 

The  future  of  the  basement  hinges 
on  the  future  of  the  department  store 
itself.  In  the  present  flux  of  retailing 
the  department  store  is  seeking 
level.  The  future  of  the  basement  w 
be  determined  by  the  level  the  depart 
ment  store  finds  in  the  scheme  of  mass 
distribution.  One  thing  we  can 
sure  of:  The  basement  must  have 
excuse  for  living  ...  a  reason  for  exist 
erne.  If  it  is  to  be  a  strong  competitor 
of  the  upstairs  store  it  has  no  reason  for 
existence.  If  it  is  to  be  a  source  of  ex 
tra  volume  from  a  c^s5_of  customers 
to  which  the  upstairs  store  does  not 
cater  it  can  be  a  powerful  asset.  But  in 
such  case  it  must  determine  svho  its 
customers  are  .  .  .  how  large  a  segment 
of  the  population  of  the  trading  area 
it  will  cover  .  .  .  who  are  its  competi¬ 
tors  . . .  and  then  lay  out  a  sound,  mer¬ 
chandising,  operating  and  promotion 
al  policy  to  attract  people  to  the  base 
ment  and  to  make  sure  they  buy  once 
they  get  there. 
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Profitable  Credit  Practices 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
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Judging  from  the  results  of  the  New 
York  Ciol lection  Clinic  the  method  of 
approaching  the  customer  varies  de- 
[lending  upon  store  policy  and  the 
urgency  of  the  individual  case. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether  the 
overlimit  represents  an  unusually 
large  individual  purchase  such  as  a 
coat,  major  appliance  or  any  other  ex¬ 
penditure  that  may  not  be  considered 
an  ordinary  monthly  purchase.  How¬ 
ever,  once  it  has  been  established  that 
the  account  is  beyond  its  limit,  the 
customer  should  be  contacted  imme¬ 
diately. 

To  do  this,  most  credit  managers 
prefer  to  use  the  telephone,  so  that 
an  understanding  can  be  reached  at 
once.  Others  prefer  to  write  to  the 
customer  asking  her  to  call  at  the 
aedit  department  to  discuss  the  ac¬ 
count.  In  any  case,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  customer  should  be  contacted  at 
once  by  a  cptalified  person  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  re¬ 
garding  the  future  use  of  the  account 
or  the  manner  in  which  you  expect 
the  account  to  be  liquidated. 

Credit  Sales  Promotion 

As  1  pointed  out  earlier  we  as  credit 
executives  are  expected  to  add  perma¬ 
nent  and  profitable  charge  accounts  to 
our  books.  In  fact  replies  to  our  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  does  your  management 
consider  to  be  your  major  objective 
for  the  next  six  months?”  showed  that 
sales  promotion  aijd  the  maintenance 
of  charge  sales  volume  is  of  primary 
concern.  This  is  interesting,  since  it 
is  obvious  that  management  does  not 
expect  our  close  sujiervision  of  collec¬ 
tions  to  alfect  our  salesmindedness. 
Ihe  manner  in  which  we  as  credit  ex¬ 
ecutives  accept  and  execute  this  chal¬ 
lenge  will  determine  our  relative  im¬ 
portance  to  retailing. 

Let’s  go  back  to  our  survey  again 
for  a  nomeiit  to  see  what  it  can  tell  us 
about  this  subject.  Obviously,  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  are  being  exerted  from 
two  angles  because  80  per  cent  of  our 
respondents  indicated  they  are,  first, 
reviving  inactive  accounts  and  second, 
adding  new  charge  accounts  to  their 
hooks.  In  addition  to  this,  81  per  cent 


of  our  replies  indicated  that  stores 
plan  to  increase  their  charge  sales  pro¬ 
motion  activities  this  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  direct 
mail  is  still  by  far  the  most  preferred 
and  successful  method  of  solicitation. 
This  is  followed  in  order  of  preference 
by  employees’  solicitation  campaigns 
and  outside  agencies. 

Reviving  Inactive  Accounts 

The  most  productive  and  least  ex¬ 
pensive  method  of  increasing  charge 
account  activity,  I  believe,  is  reviving 
our  inactive  accounts. 

However,  the  time  to  prevent  an  ac¬ 
count  from  becoming  inactive  is  be¬ 
fore  it  has  reached  that  stage.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  important  to  know  how  long 
it  has  been  since  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs. 
Jones  has  used  her  account.  Yes,  they 
were  good  customers,  but  are  they 
your  customers  any  longer?  Remem¬ 
ber,  an  inactive  account  is  somebody 
else’s  account.  Let  us  take  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  examine  some  of  the  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable  methods  used  by 
our  members  to  accomplish  this.  A 
survey  conducted  by  Rosenfield’s  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  revealed  that  ac¬ 
counts  purchasing  $10  a  month  or  less 
became  inactive  more  frequently  than 
those  buying  in  larger  amounts.  As  a 
result,  they  make  a  list  of  these  mar¬ 
ginal  accounts  twice  a  year  and  send 
’  them  special  promotions  of  higher 
priced  merchandise,  with  remarkable 
results. 

Another  method  they  use  is  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  purdtases  made  by  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  to  determine  the  departments 
from  which  they  are  not  purchasing 
and  then  directing  promotions  from 
those  departments  to  them. 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Son  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  has  increased  its  active  accounts 
more  than  30  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  12  months  by  an  automatic 
followup  of  all  accounts  that  were  in¬ 
active  more  than  30  days. 

An  additional  advantage  is  the  ex¬ 
pense  angle,  since  it  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  additional  credit  reports, 
as  we  already  know  the  customer’s 
paying  habits  from  past  experience. 
Because  of  this,  we  may  be  more  se- 


Please 
Be  Patient 

So  many  stores  want  Print 
Handwriting  Clinics  in  their 
cities  that  the  problem  of 
scheduling  is  a  bit  difficult. 
Thus  far  the  tentative 
schedule  is: 

Washington,  March  7-11; 
Richmond,  March  14-18; 
Cincinnati,  March  28- 
April  I ; 

Baltimore,  April  4-8; 
Buffalo,  April  I  1-15; 
Detroit,  April  25-29. 

It  looks  like  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  schedule  thirty 
clinics  instead  of  the 
twenty  planned. 

What  the  Handwriting 
Clinic  Does 

Training  departments  par¬ 
ticipating  learn  how  to 
teach  legible  writing  in 
four  half-hour  sessions.  The 
method  is  amazingly  sim¬ 
ple.  Those  who  "just  can't 
write"  are  soon  writing 
legibly. 


Beginning  in  June  a  new 
service  for  stores  without 
training  departments  will  be 
available  —  direct  teaching 
where  one  or  more  stores 
want  300  or  more  employees 
trained  in  legible  writing. 


For  details  write: 

Madeline  Flint  Hosmer 
Print  Handwriting 
System 

208  Geneva  Street 
Decatur,  Georgia 


lertive  in  our  soliciiation  and  ap- 
proarh  only  those  who  have  proven  to 
Im*  desirable  charge  customers. 

(lharge  Account  Prospects 

Too  frecjuently,  we  consider  a  paid 
uf)  budget  account  as  “only  a  budget 
account.”  We  fail  to  realize  that  a 
proni|)t  paying  budget  account  will 
usually  become  a  prompt  paying  regu¬ 
lar  charge  account  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  to  all 
promj)tIy  paid  budget  account  cus¬ 
tomers  complimenting  them  on  their 
fine  credit  record,  suggesting  that  at 
the  same  time  they  open  a  regular 
account,  or  when  the  budget  account 
has  Ireen  substantial,  establish  a  regu¬ 
lar  account  and  notify  the  customer 
that  it  is  ofjen  and  ready  for  her  use. 

V'our  campaign  to  o|x?n  new  charge 
accounts  shoidd  also  be  developed 
with  the  greatest  of  care,  so  that  each 
phase  is  executed  with  timeliness  and 
in  accordance  with  over  all  object-ives 
and  store  jjolicies. 

1.  NkW  lil  lXiKT  Cl'SrOMKR?> 

Interviewers  should  be  trained  to  be 
promotional  minded  and  suggest  a 
regular  account  when  an  obviously  de¬ 
sirable  credit  risk  applies  for  a  con¬ 
tract  account. 

2.  Bank  Checks 

Both  personal  aiul  payroll  checks 
have  been  found  to  be  a  good  source 
of  new  accounts.  In  the  case  of  a  pay¬ 
roll  check,  you  have  a  very  good  pic- 


A.I.  WOOD  ft  COMPANT 

121  S.  Broad  Straet,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
iHHf .  iPMii .  iniTw  /hsittci 


ture  of  the  customer’s  cretlit  tapacity, 
since  it  shows,  name,  place  of  business 
and  salary.  When  |)ersonal  checks  are 
accepted,  a  letter  adilresseil  to  the 
(redit  department  of  the  bank  on 
which  the  check  is  drawn  reejuesting 
information,  will  usually  give  you  a 
gocxl  insight  into  the  customer’s  credit 
resjxmsibiliiy.  I'he  advantage  to  this 
prtx:edure  is  that  you  can  be  more 
selective  in  your  solicitation  by  only 
(ontacting  those  who  have  satisfactorv 
(•edit  res{K)nsibility. 

.1.  NE\Vt:OMKRS 

This  is  an  excellent  source  of  new 
accounts.  It  is  very  flattering  for  a 
stranger  to  f)e  welcomed  into  a  new 
community  and  a  very  nice  way  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  newcomer  to  your  facili¬ 
ties. 

4.  Brides-to-Be 

.\dditional  lists  of  prosjx;t  live  charge 
customers  may  be  compiled  from  an¬ 
nouncements  of  brides-to-be.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  year’s  one  "and  a  half 
iriillion  brides  will  sjiend  over  three 
billion  dollars  on  trousseau  and  home 
furnishings.  This  is  an  average  of 
.S2,(K)()  j)er  bride.  In  addition  to  this 
two  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
wedding  gifts  to  please  these  brides. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  to  these  brides- 
to-l)e. 

5.  Employee  Solk:itation  Campaigns 

This  may  be  a  permanent  feature  or 
may  be  used  at  intervals  during  the 
year.  One  New'  York  department  store 
ojx;ned  approximately  10,000  accounts 
in  one  year  by  this  methexi  alone  w’ith 
80  |xrr  cent  of  the  accounts  becoming 
active  immediately. 

Lists  may  also  be  compiled  from 
layaway  accounts,  teacher  lists,  fur 
storage  lists,  parking  lot 'patrons,  city 
directories,  or  you  may  purchase  any 
number  of  lists  of  club  members, 
home  owners,  etc. 

A  discaission  of  methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  our  charge  account  activities 
would  not  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  use  of  revolving  credit. 
The  first  complete  analysis  of  this  type 
of  account,  which  is  published  in  the 
new  1948  Credit  Management  Year 
Bcx)k,  indicates  that  although  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  larger  bad 
debt  losses,  the  profit  from  the  in¬ 
crease  in  business  far  exceeds  the  loss. 


It  was  |x>inted  out,  however,  that  t 
success  or  failure  of  this  type  of  ^ 
count  dejjends  to  a  large  extent  upotj 
its  {)roper  control  and  close  collct  tM 
followup.  i 

Our  survey  reveals  that  of  41  stof^ 
re|x>rting  .ofi  per  cent  report  that  theii 
maximum  terms  are  six  months  wid^ 
one  per  cent  month  service  <  liarpg! 
Here  are  some  of  the  methods  used  to 
control  purchases  on  this  tyjK*  of  at- 
(ount. 

.Most  stores  insist  on  100  per  ce« 
authorization.  Others  use  Cha: 
plates  with  inserts  which  may  he 
punched  indicating  the  amount  of 
credit  already  exteiuletl.  Or  overliraii 
notices  are  matle  on  all  accounts  wi4 
balances  of  .'$100  or  over.  Pun  ham 
are  notetl  on  a  memo  sticker  whai 
purchases  are  authorized  showing  at 
accumulated  amount. 

As  an  added  preiaution  the  ( ustom 
er  is  notified  when  the  account  is  over 
its  pre-established  limit  and  in  inatf 
cases  the  amount  over  the  limit  is  tf 
(juested  in  addition  to  the  montl 
payment. 

Credit  Personnel  Training 

I'p  to  this  point  we  have  concer 
ourselves  with  some  of  the  major  te 
nical  problems  of  creilit  manageme 
that  will  challenge  us  this  year.  Hoi 
ever  an  equally  important  profile 
and  one  which  will  determine  the] 
overall  success  of  our  operation,  is  our  I 
ability  to  accomplish  our  objectiv 
and  at  the  same  time  effect  intelligc 
expense  control  to  offset  the  risii 
cost  of  operation.  Many  of  us  haK 
already  recognized  this  factor  ae 
have  streamlined  our  procedures 
installed  innovations  to  effect  savir 
Too  few,  however,  realize  the  savii 
that  can  be  effected  by  properly  trai^ 
ing  and  constantly  retraining  our  eii 
ployees.  I  sincerely  believe  that  i*l 
should  be  the  objective  of  every  credl| 
executive  to  see  to  it  that  his  en 
ployees,  particularly  at  the  super 
ory  level,  are  properly  trained, 
only  regarding  their  own  particul; 
duties,  but  in  the  propter  methods  of  I 
passing  the  information  along  »! 
those  under  his  suptervision. 

If  this  is  accomplished,  the  ere 
executive  will  have  multiplied  himsi 
by  the  number  of  his  employees  an 
thus  insured  the  success  of  his  ere 
opteration. 
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